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BODIES UNITE 
FOR STRENGTH 


American Arbitration Asso- 
ciation, Just Formed of 
Three Others 


| Tes 


CALLED GREAT STEP 
FORWARD FOR UNITY. 


Brings Into Harmony Various 
Movements for Settling 
Disputes Amicably 


Special from Monitor Bureau 

NEW YORK, Feb. 1—An order 
which consolidates the Arbitration 
Society of America, the Arbitration 
Foundation and the Arbitration Con- 
ference under the name of the Amer- 
ican Arbitration Association, has just 
been signed by Judge Aaron J. Levy, 
sitting in Part I of the Supreme 
Court. This order enables arbitra- 
tion in the United States to take a 
great step forward, in the opinion 
of leaders in the movement, 

On signing the order, Judge Levy 
said: “I am especially happy to: 
sign the order which brings into 


unity and harmony the various edu- 
cational movements in.the United 
States for the promotion of arbitra- 
tion as a means of settling dis- 


putes. It is a real privilege to sign 
the order which helps to unite in, 
one great movement the aspiration | 
of our people for peace in all walks | 
of life. -% 

Judve Moses Grossman, founder of |; 
the ‘Arbitration Society of America, ; 
commenting on the merger said: 
“Since the Arbitration Society was 
founded the demand for information 
and service among business men who 
desire to make use of the benefits of 
the New York State and other arbi- 
tration law- has far outgrown the 
modest organization which our di- 
rectors incorporated. 

Need Sympathy and Wisdom 

“J believe this entire movement 

ghould be guided by a president and 
by men who can bring to it from 
every walk of life not only ‘interest 
but sympathy and wisdom. In this 
consolidation we have brought to- 


gether in the new council the men 
__ whose experience and knoWledge’ are 
~~ designed to make this movement a 
_guperb credit to the United States 
and a great asset to American busi- }- 
ness. The unification and consolida- 
' tion of the activities for the promo- 
, tion of business arbitration into the 
“ American Arbitration Assdéciation is 
the result of this belief.” 

Charles L. Bernheimer, who was 
president of the Arbitration Founda- 
tion and whose service to arbitration 
has received nation-wide recognition, 
‘ expressed his satisfaction at the 
completion of the merger. It was 
designed, he said, “to bring together 
the best thought and effort in, the 
-country and to promote in a funda- | 
mental way and along sound educa- 
tional lines the desire of all business 
men to resort to arbitration” in the 
settlement of disputes. 

Directorate and Couneil 


Frank H. Sommer, chairman of 
the -arbitration committee, ‘said: 
“The work of research and confer- 
. enee which we set out to cargy on in 
the Arbitration Conference can be 
more effectively accomplished with 
the support of a unit body containing 
men familiar with the process of 
arbitration and whose counsel is 
needed in a movement which is now 
assuming. gréat .proportions.” 

The new association will be under 
a directorate composed of Lucius R. 


(Continued on Page 2, —— 2) 
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Humane Ideas Find 
Expression in Jail 


Special Correspondence 
Memphis, Tenn., Jan. 28 
ODERN ideas in the handling 
of persons waiting action of 
grand jury or trialjare embodied 
in the new $1,000,000 criminal 
court building of Shelby County, 
Tennessee, which are proving of 
interest to students of criminology 
and penology. 

The new building contains on its 
upper floors the county jail with 
a present capacity for 150 prisoners. 
Windows are, provided with the 
latest appliances for ventilation, 
and there is a system Of artificial 

ventilation. Each cell accommo- 
dates two prisoners, and _ is 
equipped with hot and cold water, 
wash basin and toilet. Cooking is 
done in a modern kitchen; the 
prisoners are served from trays in 
their cells, and the jurors eat 
in their own dining room on the 
corridor with their dormitories. 


PLANS CALL FOR 
AVIATION STUDY 
IN COLLEGES 


Chairs of Aeronautics Sug- 
gested in Addition to ° 
Various Courses - 

NEW YORK, Feb. 1 2s iakaoneel 

tive plans for administering the $2, 
500,000 fund established by Daniel 
Guggenheim for the promotion of 


‘aeronautics were outlined here by 
‘Harry F. Guggenheim, president of 
ithe fund, who suggested that the 


| money be used to finance educational 


activities, research and the commer- 
cial development of aviation. 

In addition to aeronautical courses 
now being supported in Eastern uni- 
versities, the preliminary report sug- 
gested the establishment of chairs 
of aeronautics in colleges of the 
West, South and Southwest. There 
may be strong justification at the 
present time, it added, for the estab- 
lishment of a school of. aeronautics 
in one of the-eStablished engineering 
colleges on the west coast; inasmuch 
as no aeronautical instruction is 
available west. of Michigan. 

"in 7 considering such projects,” 
said the report, “one must not over- 
look the fact that at least one ‘year 
must elapse before a chair could be 
established, another four years be- 
fore students could be graduated and 
‘another, say, two years at least be- 
fore these graduates will have: ‘found 
themselves.’ So that in considering 
our mark~t for aeronautical engi- 
j|meers we must look seven years 
ahead.” . 


The. educational activities . under 
consideration include: - encourage- 
ment of general aviation lectures to 
seniors in civil and mechanical engi- 
neering at various universities, dona- 
tion of special equipment fer -aero- 
nautical education and research, the 
creation of aviation fellowships and 
arrangements for giving instruction 
in the practical.mechanics of air- 
craft in trade schools. 

Research, the report indicated, 
could be provided most effectively by 


financing the study of specific prob- 


lems in the field of fundamental 
aerodynamics and in the nature of 
applied science. Such investigations 
would be assigned to organizations 
best equipped to handle them, prefer- 
ably educational institutions. It was 
said that the fund might consider an 
annual grant over a period of years 
for aeronautic ‘reSearch to estab- 
lished aeronautical laboratories. 


In encouraging the development of 
commercial aviation, trustees of the 
fund have mapped out tentative plans 
to: award prizes for devices or de- 
signs of importance to commercial 
aircraft, such as an ideal commer. 
cial plane or one which should be 
stable. under all aerodynamic condi- 
tions, improved engine designs and 
auxiliary equipment for air trans- 
port. Other inventions and ideas, 
Tegardless of their commercial 
value, also would be‘solicited. This 
program likewise would involve the 
promotion of air routes and ports. 


BAKING MERGER 
PLAN MAY FORM 
CONGRESS ISSUE 


$1,000,000,000 Proposed Cor- 
poration Seeks to Unite 
Three Large Concerns 


Special from Monitor Bureau 

WASHINGTON, Feb. 1—Whether 
the proposed Ward Food Products 
Corporation for which articles of in- 
corporation were taken out in Bal- 
timore on Saturday with capitali- 
zation said to be more than $1,000,- 
000,000, is to be a philanthropic en- 
terprise, as its officials declare, or a 
monopoly of an essential food; is a 
question certain to come up both be- 
fore the Federal Trade Commission 
and before Congress. The merger 
would link the Ward Bakery Com- 
pany, the General Bakery Corpora- 
tion, and the Continental Baking 
Corporation, the latter of which is 
already under investigation by -the 
Federal Trade Commission. 

Two years ago Robert M. La Fol- 
lette Sr., then Senator from Wis- 
consin, directed the Federal Trade 
Commission to ascertain whether 
there was restraint of trade in the 
bread industry. Since that time the. 
process of consolidation in the bak- 
ing business has gone steadily on 
and reached its climax in the present 
croposed merger, while the subject 
of the federal inquiry has produced 
pronounced reverberations in Wash- 
ington. 

Criticism of Inquiry Method 


The commission’s handling. of the 
baking investigation has produced 
criticism from some members of 
Congress and from the minority of 
the commission, John F. Nugent 
and Huston Thompson. Testimony 
in the case of the Continental Baking 


Company will be taken next month | 


before an examiner of the commis- 
sion. With the present merger going 


on right’ in the ‘middle of this in- 
quiry, the situation is full of poten- 


tial controversy. A complaint was | 
filed against the Continental Corpora- ! 


tion last April-charging that it had 
violated anti-trust laws by acquiring 
bakeries scattered over the United 
States. Since that time the Conti- 


nental has taken over’a total of 15 |— 


more plants, it is said. 

Robert. M. LaFollette (R.), Senator 
from Wisconsin, is understood to be 
making an investigation of the pres- 
ent status of the bread .industry 
which was started by his father. 
While Mr. La Follette refused +o 
comment on the proposed new 
merger, George. W. Norris (R.), 
Senator from Nebraska, was more. 
outspoken. He declares the Ward 
‘merger would cause a monopoly of 
one of the people’s necessities of life. 
In discussing the proposed philan- 
thropfes with which Mr. Ward is said 
to.be considering binding up the in- 


corporation of immense business, 
Mr. Norris sevs he refuses to accept ; 
these humanitarian motives as the: 
u: devlying purpose! of the merger 
without further proof. 

Sees Control of Supply 


Mr. Norris believes that the new 
corporation would be in “absolute 
control of the main food supply of 
the Nation.” He adds that he cannot 
conceive of a free people under the 
demseyatic system of government 
subi..ting to it. 

The proposed merger undoubtedly 
will be taken up for serious con- 
sideration’ by the Federal Trade 
Commission. Members of the com- 
mission refuse to comment on the 
matter. It is indicated, however, 
that it is likely to widen the breach 
already existing between the minority 
and majority members formed by the 
Continental Baking Corporation Com- 
pany case. 

Last November Mr. Thompson, it 
it recalled, issued a statement charg- 
ing that the majority of the com- 
mission were trying to Lold up ac- 
tion on the complaint filed against 
the Continental concern by needless 
delays. 

Basil M. Manly, representative of 
the People’s Legislative Service, is 
among those attacking the merger. 
He has issued a statement sayinz: 

“While the Federal Trade Com- 
mission was under definite orders 
to ascertain whether there was any 
tendency toward a monopoly—the 


formed.” 


biggest trust in the world was being 


Blind Telephone 


Operators 
Prove Asset to Community 


“Service Couldn't. Be Better,”’ 
—16-Year Record for Beilers 


Ohio Subscribers Say 


BLOOMINGVILLE, O., Jan. 26 
(Special Correspondence)—It soon 
will be 16 years that the télephone 
exchange in Bloomingville, O., has 
been in charge of operators who are 
totaly blind. 

Bloomingville is a hamlet about 
midway between Cleveland and 
Toledo, in the heart of a rich rural 
community noted for fine farms and 
prosperous farmers. 

The operators are Mr. and Mrs. 


Ask most anyone dependent on 
Bloomingville telephone’ ex- 
change for service, how this ‘service 
is, and the answer will be: 

“Couldn’t be any better.” 

Mr. and Mrs. Beiler are on the job 
all the time—24 hours a day. And, 
moreover, they ‘are pleasant, polite, 
painstaking and accommodating at 
all times and. under all circum- 
stances. 

If Jim Jones doesn’t happen: to be 
at home the chances are that Mr. and 
Mrs. Beiler are aware of the fact: 
accordingly, if John Brown tries to 
get Jim by ‘phone he is promptly 
advised that Jim is unavailable. 

“But if you want me‘to I'll tell 
him you calied when he gets home. 
and have him call you.” Mr. or Mrs. 


‘gary, or, rather, would be if. Mrs. 


Beiler—whicheyer one happens to be| 
4 on the switchboard—will say, and if 


Brown “wants” them to they will, 
for neither ever forgets. 

Mrs, Beiler operates the board the 
most of the time during the day; 
Mr. Beiler, by night. The latter has 
a “buzzer” at the head of his bed, 
and no matter whether a call is put 
in early or late he hears it and 
answers it. 

When he is not working as a tele- 
phone operator, Mr. Beiler is making 
brooms for which he has established 
an always good and remunerative 
market in his locality. 

If, perchance, Mrs. Beiler has a 
little spare time, she devotes it to 
mending, sewing or assisting a 
domestic who is responsible for the 
housework. 

The presence ‘of the domesti¢ in 
the household, however, is unneces- 


Beiler had a little more time, for she 
is the finest kind of a housekeeper 
and one of the best of cooks. 

“But you knOw ‘you can’t keep 
house and cook and mend_and sew 
and all that and tend to a telephone 
at the same time,” she tells you. 

The Beilers know their switch- 
beard and its connections well. A 
lineman relates that »n one occasion 
following a severe storm he, with 


| 


(Continued on Page 2, Column 4) 


POLICY DEBATED 
BY DEMOCRATS 
Senate and House. Rae 


Holding Conferences. on 
Party Program 


Special from Monitor Bureau 
WASHINGTON, Feb. 1— Demo- 
cratic leaders of the House and Sen- 
ate held a policy conference at the 
home of ‘Thomas J. Wa!sh, Senator 
from Montana, last night. The only 
non-Congressional Democratic leader 


who was present was Franklin D. 
Rogsevelt, formerly’ Assistant Sec- 
retary of the Navy, and candidate 
for Vice-President on the Democratic 
ticket in 1920, who was in Washing- 
ton for the day on his way to Florida. 

Among those present were: Joseph 
T. Robinson, Senator from Arkan- 
sas, floor leader; Peter G. Gerry, 
Senator from Rhode Island, chair- 
man of the Senatorial Campaign 
Committee; T. H. Caraway, Senator 
from Arkansas; Burton K. Wheeler, 
Senator from Montana;s Wil'iam A. 
Oldfield, Represcntative frcm Ar- 
kansas, House leader, and Cordell 
Hull, Representative from Tennes- 
see, formerly chairman of the Na- 
tional Committee. 


Participate in Councils 
Several other conferences with in- 
dividual senators by members of the 
group were held. Royal §S. Copeland, 
New York; Pat Harrison, : Missis- 
sippi, and William H. King, Utah, 
were among those called upon. 


Participants at the larger 
ing stated tht the gather ng 


mect- 


working arrangement among mem- 
bers of the party in the two houses 
of Congress, and also to discuss pre- 
liminary plans for the congressional 
elections which take place later in 
the year. They said that this meet- 
ing was one of a number that will be 
Keld from time to time during the 
session of Congress. 
Tariff-and Agriculture 


There has been no co-ordinating 
between leaders of the party of the 
two houses since this Congress con- 
vened. This has been the subject of 
comment about the Capitol and is 
said to have been one of the reasons 
for the confefences. 

It was- indicated at the close of 
the larger gathering that it was the 
view of the leaders that the tax bill, 
oné of the major instances’ where 
Democratic leaders of the two 
houses had no party policy, should 
be considered as a settled matter 
and ignored as a controversial ques- 
tion. 

With it out of the way, the Demo- 
crats, it was intimated, wish tc - be 
prepared: with a united program on 
the tariff and agricultural questions ; 
and also on the foreign war debt 
settlements which they opposed in 
the House and will oppose in the 
Senate. 


NIEMEN TIMBER REGULATIONS 
By Cabie from Monitor Bureau 
LONDON, Feb. 1—The Lithuanian 


Government has proclaimed regula- 
tions by which permission is granted 


for the floating on the Niemen of 


timber from any adjacent state, not 
excluding Poland, with the same 
facilities as those enjoyed by. Lith- 
uanian timber. The Lithuanian Gov- 
ernment is bound by the Memel con. 
vention to give facilities to Poland 
for this purpose, but negotiations 
between the two countries last 
autumn, failed to give a positive 
result, 


| 


was | 
held for the purpose of eifecting a! 
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President of Maine State Chamber 
(Photo by Purdy & Co.). 


: Top: Henry F. Merrilp Chairman of Committee; Gov. 
Ralph O. Brewster (Piote by’ Bachrach); Mrs. Raiph O. Brewster; A. L. T. 
Cummings, Secretary of Committee; Hiram W. Ricker, President of Maine 
Publicity Bureau; Mrs. Frederick P. Abbott, Former President Maine Federa- 
tlon of Women’s Clubs (Photo by Bachrach); William I. 


te he Maine's Message to Florida and the «Sunny 


South” 


MAYOR NICHOLS 
OPPOSES REVERE 
ANNEXING PLAN 


“Time Is Not Ripe,’ His 
Spokesman Explains at 
State House Hearing 

MR. WADDELL LOOKS 
FOR $40 TAX RATE 


Levy Should Be High to Make 
Citizens Realize, He Says— 
Lauds Walsh Regime 


Through Corporation Counsel Frank 
S. Deland, Mayor Nichols of Boston 
today told the Massachusetss Legis- 
lature’s Committee on Metropolitan 
Affairs that he does not think the 
‘time is ripe for annexation of Re- 
i vere to Boston. Arguments oppos- 


- |ing annexation were presented at to- 


'day’s hearing, and there was a large 
attendance of citizens, members of 


the Revere Taxpayers’ Association, 
who favor annexation. 

“lL expect the Revere tax rate to 
drop from $48.80 per $1000 to around 
$40,” testified Theodore N. Waddell, 
director of the state Division of Ac- 
counts, speaking at the request of 
Andrew D. Cassassa former state 
Senator from Revere, who led the 
opposition. 

Mr. Waddell said that the great 
| city debt and high tax rate in Revere 
‘had been run up by extravagances 
‘and disregard of a budget system on 
ithe part of previous administrations, 


‘but that the present administration 


© Bachrach 


Cummings, Vice- 
of ’ ——ee and Agricultural League 


Maine Pi yrims Make Start 
on Long Journey Southward 


Governor and Mrs. Brewster Head Party Leav- 
ing on First Leg of Trip to Florida 


PORTLAND, Me., Feb. 1 (Special) 


'—Carrying Maine’s message of wel- 


come to the people of the South, es- 


| pecially Florida, a delevetion of 150) 
representative citzens of the Pine) 
i Tree State, hezded by Governor and 


Mrs. Brewster, left on a snecial train 
this afternoon for a thre2 weexs’ trip. 
during which they hope to “sell” their 
State as a summer: playground as 


well as to tell of its potentialities as 


a place of agriculture and industry. 
The “Maine Special,” -made up of 
14 drawing room and stateroom Cars, 


is said to be one of’ the finest that 
has even left Portland. The observa- 
‘tion car has a piano, 


radio and 
phonograph and all appointments of 
the train will serve to make the trip | 
one of comfort and convenience. The 
twofold purpose of the tour is to 
acquaint the people of Maine with 
what is being done to develop agri- 
culture, industry, commé?rce and 
recreational attractions of the South- 
land and to tell the people of the 
South something about these same 
lines in Maine. , 
Proposed by Governor 


Governor Brewster suggested the 
trip following a series of motor, rail 
and steamer excursions made .|tast 
year to promote the Maine country 
for work as well:as play, and the 
suggestion was immediately indorsed 
by state-wide organizations, includ- 
ing the state Chamber of Commerce, 
Maine Publicity Bureau, Maine Asso- 
ciated Industries,.and the Maine De- 
velopment Association. 

The tour had been heralded for 
days with columns of publicity in the 
state papers, and elaborate plans 
were. made for it. Placards were in 
the train windows. proclaiming the 
beauties and benefits of Maine; a 
large banner was swung across the 
last car, bearing the words: “From 
Maine to the. Southland,” with the 
Maine pine tree and the Portland 
Head Lighthouse; combining with the 
graceful. palms of Florida in, picture 
form to convey a union whose fulfifl- 
ment is so earnestly wished, Scores 
of well-wishers were at the station 
when the train pulled out. Never has 
such a missien of good will and co- 
operation left this «city with such 
fine prospects of success. 

The itinerary includes a brief 


stop in Worcester this evening, 
Washington tomorrow morning, Sa- 
vannah Wednesday, Jacksonville 
Thursday; St. Augustine, Ormond 
and. Daytona Friday; Palm Beach 
Seturday, and Miami and Jits en- 
virons on Sunday. Next week the 
varty will visit Coral Gables, Lake | 
Wales, Mountain Lake, Highland 
Park, Babson Park, Winter Haven, 
Bartow, Tampa, St. Petersburg, Or- 
lando, Sanford and Tallahassee. 
Elaborate Preparations 

The tourists are due in New Or- 
leans on Feb. 15, leaving the follow- 
ing day for Montgomery, Ala., then 
to Atlanta, to Southern Pines, and 
Pinehurst, N. C.; arriving in Rich- 
mond, Va., on Feb. 19, and leaving 
that night for New York, and sched- 
uled to reach Portland at 4:30 p. m., 
Feb. 20. 

Elaborate preparations have been 
(Continued on, Page 4B, Column 4) 
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“Lang May Your Lum 
Reek”’ 


Long may your chimney 
smoke, is the happy thought 
found ofttimes on 


Scotch 
Shortbread 


Scotland’s great pastry gift 
to the world. The recipe 
for this, together with six 
other European delicacies, 
told simply,”so 


- You Can Make It 


during the happy winter 
. evenings, will be found 
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GAIN IN INCOME 


FOR ELEVATED, 


Totaled 
With Net 
195 3.00 


— 


Receipts in 1925 
$34,547.319.61, 


i.) 


of 02 


‘told his followers 


? ° : ° 
‘is seeking to be economical and w'pe 


ithe slate clean with a tax rate which 
| shall cut down past debts. Next 
iyear. he pointed out, a much better 
‘fiscal condition will be presented and 
ithe tax rate may drop as much as 
'$10. | 

Evidence Against Annexation 


Despite the fact that evidence to- 
day was almost entirely against an- 
| nexation, the hearing room was 
{jammed with supporters of the 
ichange.. Albert Hurwitz, former As- 
;Sistant Attorney-General, represent- 
{ing the latter group, said he had 
last week that 
they had had their day in court and 
not to come again, but their enthu- 
siasm brought them to the State 
House again today in a great throng. 
There was plenty of noise and ex- 
citement and speakers hostile to an- 
nexation were rewarded with groans 
and hisses. 

Mr. Waddell praised the admin- 
istration of Mayor Walsh, and said, 
“More had been accomplished in 12 
months than I thought could be ac- 
complished in three years.” 

He said that the situation a year 


The Boston Elevated’ Railway 
showed a net revenue of $502,193.85 
for 1925, the first time it has operated | 
without a deficit since 1923, 
ing to the annual report to the Mas- 
sachusetts Legislature which the 
Board of Public Trustees filed today. 

This figure means an increase in 


accord- | 


net income of more than a $1,000,000 | 
that | 


over 1924, since the loss for 
year reached $636,696.40. 

Total receipts of the Elevated for 
1925 aggregated $34,547,319.61, while 
the total costs 
The preceding year as 
of the financial progress which the’ 
company is making, the -— receipts |! 
reached $34,175,319.61;: while this: 
revenue was overbalanced by the 
year’s costs of $34,812,016.06. 

The report, showing as a whole an 
improved condition in the affairs of 
the Elevated, was filed this morning 
with Frederic W. Cook, Secretary of 
State, who transmitted it to the House 
of Representatives this afternoon. 
It was signed by Samuel L. Powers, | 
chairman of the board, and the other | 
members, Winthrop Coffin, Andrew 
Marshall, Stanley R. Miller, and 
J. Frank O’Hare. 

Fewer Passengers Carried 

Discussing comparative passenger | 


| statistics for the past few years the; 


report showed that there has been a | 
decline in the number of passengers | 
carried. The figures follow: 1925 Oy | 
365,036,268; 1924, 382,888,848: 1923, | 
382,149,697. 

The report records a remarkable | 
increase in motorbus traffic, and the! 
road now operates 25 bus lines, | 
using 57 machines. The number of! 
bus miles which it. has operated in} 
recent years is as follows: 

1922, 63,937; 1923, 465,382; 
890,901; 1925, 2,472,456. 

In concluding their 
trustees repeat a request for new 
capital needed to carry out neces- 
Sary expansion and commend to the 
legislators a study of the report from 
the special recess Legislature com- 
mittee of last year. 

Raising New Capital 


Recommending that the Legisla- 
ture provide new‘ capital for the 
Boston Elevated, the trustees had the 
following to say on this question in 
their report: 

“For several years past this board, 
in its annual reports and before com- 
mittees of the General Court, has 


tions upon the raising of new capi- 
tal for essential improvements of 
the railway. The board still believes 
that the General Court should pro- 
vide means for raising new capital. 
That matter has recently been con- 
sidered by a special recess commis- 
sion, whose report is now before 
your two branches. 

“Pending consideration of that re- 
port by you, this. board feels that it 
should confine itself to operating the 
railway at the highest efficiency pos- 
sible with existing facilities and such 


property as can be purchased from | 


time to time from the allowance to 
offset the annual exhaustion of the 
depreciable property.” 


ibe high. 


| much less; 
' $40 or below that figure, and I be- 
were $34,045,185.76. | lieve the departments will be main- 
an idication | 


| ment 
'“The tax rate is unusual and abnor- 


| well spent. 


report the} 


ago was extremely serious. He said 


' he came before the committee merely 
'to present 


the financial situation. 
“The tax rate is high; it ought to 
It ought to be cleaned up 


'and the situation brought home to 


the people—just what they have been 
doing. It is a hard problem, but they 
can. meet the situation if they put 
their shoulders to the wheel, if they 
pull together. 

“The tax rate this year should be 
I am in hopes it will be 


tained. If they continue to watch 
expenditures and provide only for 
absolute necessities, there is no rea- 
son why the rate should not be 
reduced.” 
City Run on Business Lines 

Lemuel Standish, Representative 
from Stoneham, asked: “You think, 
then, that the city is run on con- 
servative, right business lines?” 

“There is no question about it,” 
responded Mr. Waddell. 

City Solicitor Di Pesa, in his state- 
opposing annexation, said: 


mal. It will come down about $8 or 


($10. We have an unusual schoo! situ- 
' ation 


down there. Last year the 
state auditors came down and their 
investigation showed that our school 
| population is 25 per cent of the total 
‘population of the city. That is the 
highest percentage in the State. The 
school budget calls for 75 per cent 
- the total municipal budget. 

“In previous years there had been 
| extravagance and the money was not 
At the beginning of 1925 
there was a deficit of over $300,000 
ana unpaid bills of $250,000. The 
present Mayor faced the situation, 


| and gave the people an honest tax 
1924, | 


rate. 

“The vast majority of the people 
of Revere realize that this is our 
problem and we want to solve it in 
our own way. We don’t want to be 
annexed. With a reduction in the 
tax rate the demand for annexation 
will disappear.” 

Louis B. Glixman said the trouble 
with Revere has been that there 
were too many politicians there. 


YALE RECITATION 
HALL FUND INCREASED 


NEW HAVEN, Conn., Feb. 1 (®)— 
The erection-at Yale University of 
a lecture and recitation hall in 
memory of William L. Harkness ’81 
has heen provided for by a gift of 
his family which increases the orig- 
inal $400,000 gift to $900,000, James 
R. Angell, president, announced yes- 
terday. The building will be the first 
one erected on the proposed cross- 
campus leading to the new Sterling 
Memorial Library. 


ITALIANS DELAY DEPARTURE 
By Special Cable 

ROME, Feb. 1—The Italian con- 
tingent, which was to proceed this 
morning from the Cyrenaica. border 
to take formal possession of Jarabub, 
recently ceded to Italy by Egypt, has 
delayed its departure a few days on 


Discussing the circumstances which 
made possible the improved finances 


(Continued on Page 4B, Column 3)- 


account of adverse weather condi- 
tions, which would render difficult 
the operation. 
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PRESIDENT HOLDS 0 


T HOPE 


FOR MORE TAX REDUCTIONS 


Tells Budget Meeting of Bureau and Department Heads 
That He Looks For Future Curtailment, but Not at 
Expense of Efficiency of Government 


* 


WASHINGTON, Feb. 1 (P)—Sug- 
gesting the possibility of still an- 
other tax reduction “within a few 
years,” President Coolidge has re- 


newed his plea to government execu- | 


tives for economy and efficiency 


under a general program of “con- 


structive economy.” 

Mr. Coolidge observed that too 
much economy might not be bene- 
ficial; he chose rather to “make 
every dollar count” and to obtain the 
maximum of results with moneys in 


hand. The economy policy has done 
more than reduce the cost of gov- 
ernment, the President said, for he 
saw in it an example to the world in 
administrative effort. 

Speaking at the semi-annual 
budget meeting of department and 
bureau heads, the Chief Executive 
reviewed accomplishments of the pe- 
riod since the first meeting of the 
“business organization” of the Gov- 
ernment in June, 1921, and declared 
that the things done in perfectjng 
efficiency had been “tremendous in 
results and of overwhelming signif- 
icance in implications.” 

He suggested, however, that the 
part played by this Government in 
its own household and in world 
affairs would not be complete unless 
it was “reinforced” by adhesion to 
the World Court. 

To Wield Economy Rod 

The President’s exposition of what 
he believed should be the general 
policy in governmental affairs was 
supplemented at some length by Di- 


rector Lord of the Budget Bureau, 
who described an economy rod he 
plans to wield in dealing with future 
federal expenditure. 

General Lord announced the “char- 
tering” of a One Per Cent Club 
within the Government, saying the 
one qualification. of membership was 
ability to reduce expenditure by 1 
per cent of the total authorized. Las’ 
year’s Two Per Cent Club had failen 
short of its objective by only $3,000, 

000, he explained, in setting the fig- 


EVENTS TONIGHT 


Meeting of Massachusetts Avenue Im- 
provement Association, 199 Massachu- 
setts Avenue, 8. 

Address, “The New Young Woman of 
Today.” by Mrs. Mary Agnes Hamilton, 
Woman's City Club, of Boston, Steinert 
Hall, 7:45. : 

Meeting of Camp Fire Girls, Women’s 
Educational and Industrial Union, 7:30. 

Debate, ‘‘Resolved: That the Military 
Training in Educational Institutions Is 
Harmful to the Best Interests of the 
Country.” by Thomas Q. Harrison and 
the Rev. Herbert S. Johnson, open forum 
meeting, Boston City Club, 8. 

Annual dinner of Bowdoin Alumni As- 
sociation of Boston, City Club, 6:30. 

Meeting of Boston Retail Shoe Sales- 
men’s Association, 40 West Street, 6:30. 

Address, “Mining in South Africa,” by 
A. W. Newberry, dinner.at 6:30, Univer- 
sity Club, 270 Beacon Street, 7:30. | 

Address, “Gas for Domestic Heating,’ 
by A. H. Wolff, Affiliated Technical So- 
slatien of Boston. 715 Tremont Street, 
7:30. 
Regular meeting of Boston Schoot Com- 
mittee, 15. Beacon. Street, 6:30... © 

“ "heaters + a ok 
8 :15. 


. « 


Castle Square—‘‘Abie’s Irish Rose,” 
Copley—“‘The Sport of Kings,” 8:15 
Jiollis—“The Poor Nut,” 8:15. 
Keith’s—Vaudeville, 2, 8. 
Plymouth—“‘Rainbow Rose,” 8:15. 
Repertory—‘‘Captain Brassbound’s Con- 
version,” 8:15. 
Wilbur—‘Is Zat So?’ 8:15. 

Photoplays. 
Colonial—‘“Stella Dallas,” 8:15. — 
Majestic—“‘The Big Parade,’ 8:15. 

Musie 
Boston Opera House—‘‘Falstaff,” 8. 


EVENTS TOMORROW 


Address, “What Congress did With 
the World Court and the Attitude of the 
United States Towards the League of 
Nations,” by A. Lauriston Bullard, in 
weekly current events talk, Women’s Re- 
publican Club, 2:30. 

Annual meeting of Boston Grain & 
Flour Exchange, Exchange Building, 177 
Milk Street, 12. 

Address, “The Romance of Canada,” 
by Capt. J. Milton Stage, Advertising 
Club of Boston luncheon, Hotel Belle- 
vue, 12:30. 


THE 
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Published daily except Sundays and 
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ure of $38,000,000 as the amount to 
be saved. 
Constructive Economy 


The President’s idea of construc- 
tive economy was to eliminate as 
many nonessentials as possible, 
while bolstering the agencies whose 
function developed a better order of 
national! life. 

“Merely to reduce the expenses of 
the Government,” he said, “might not 
in itself be beneficial. Such action 
might be only the discontinuance of 
a wholly necessary activity. No civi- 
lized community would close its 
schools, abolish its courts, disband 
its police force, or discontinue its 
fire department. Such action could 
not be counted gain, but as irrepa- 
rable loss. The underlying spirit of 
economy is to secure better educa- 
tion, wider administration of justice, 
more public ordei and greater se- 
curity from conflagration, all 
through a superior organization 
which will decrease the unit of cost. 
It is all reducible to a question of 
national efficiency.” 

The President held the view that 
proposals for economy and efficiency 
were neither selfish nor provincial. 
Rather, he believed them to: reveal 
“a spirit dedicated to the service of 
humanity.” He emphasized that “if 
these things are not important, then 
there are no earthly considerations 
that are important.” | 

Must Keep Faith 


“All of this effort,” he continued, 


'“represents not merely the keeping 


of our money, but the keeping of our 
faith. One of the chief dangers to 
the success of popular government is 
that it will throw away self-restraint 
and self-control and adopt Jaws 
which, being without sound eco- 
nomic foundation, bring on such a 
financial distress as to result in 
want, misery, disorder, and the dis- 
sOlution of .society. America has 
demonstrated that self-government 


can be so administered as fairly to 
protect each individual in all his 
rights, whether they affect his per- 
son or his property, 

“Under constitutional authority we 
tax everything, but we confiscate 
nothing. It is not through selfish- 
ness or waste:ulness or arrogance, 
but through self-denial, conservation, 
and service, that we shall build up 
the American spirit. This is the true 
constructive economy, the true faith 
on which our institutions rest.” 


ARBITRATION 
BODIES UNITE 


(Continued from Page 1) 


Eastman, Anson W. Burchard, Henry 
Ives Cobb, John F. Fowler, James H. 
Post, Frank H. Sommer and Felix 


M. Warburg. The council of the as-} 
sociation will be composed of mem-' 


bers of the directorate of the Arbi- 
tration Society of America, the Arbi- 
tration Foundation and the Arbitra- 
tion Conference. They are: 

Andrew Adie, Helen Astor, Jules 
S. Bache, W. J. L. Banham, Charles 
L. Bernheimer, Willis H. Booth, 
Frederick Brown, James’ Brown, 
Robert J. Cary, Richard Washburn 
Child, Bainbridge Colby, C. Frank 
Crawford, Lincoln Cromwell, Rich- 
ard C. Custis, Elizabeth Cutting, J. 
Winter Davis, Frederick H. Ecker, 
Charles G. Edwards, Ben Erdman, 
Michael Friedsam, James W. Gerard, 
Julian Goldman, Moses H. Gross- 
man, Charles L. Guy, Charles W. 
Gwynne, Will H. Hays, August 
Heckscher, Charles E. Heitman, 
Herman W. Hoops, Charles Evans 
Hughes, Edward N. Hurley, Her- 
mann Irion, Huger W. Jervey, Wil- 
liam B. Joyce, Frederic Kernochan, 
William E. Knox, Alvin W. Krech, 
W. H. LaBoyteaux, J. S. Langthorn, 
Henry Goddard Leach, Samuel Mc- 
Cune Lindsay, Raymond MacNeille, 
John C. McKeon, Samuel McRob- 
erts, KE. J, Mehren, Arthur S. Meyer, 
W. H. Nichols, James A. O’Gorman, 
Thomas B. Paton, Ramsay Peugnet, 
Roscoe Pound, David H. McAlpin 
Pyle, William C. Redfield, Richard 


Automobile Windshield 


AND , 
DOOR GLASS 
Inetalled While You Wait 
CAMBRIDGE Pate Grass Co. 
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ANNOUNCEMENT 
The John Buchanan Advertising Agency 


successfully operated for many years by the late John Buchanan, 
will continue business as usual under the direction of 


Arthur D. Grose 


for the past-four years Mr. Buchanan’s associate. 


The free-lance writing done by Mr. Buchanan also will be 


continued by Mr. Grose. 


i 


‘These arrangements are in compliance with Mr.‘ Buchanan’s 


expressed wishes and in accord 


with the wishes of his family, - 


who will continue their interest in the business. 


“wees 
iz. Reeves, Charles T. Root, John E. 


Rousmaniere, David A. Schulte, 
Charles M. Schwab, Franklin Simon, 
J. B, Small, Alfred P. Thom, Arthur 
S. Tompkins, J. H. Tregoe, W. G. 
Van De Water, Frederick M. War- 
burg, Paul M. Warburg, Eben E. 
Whitman, R. C. Wilhelm, William R. 
Wiltcox, Benjamin Winter, and Owen 
D. Young. 

The aims of the association are 
|set forth in the agreement of amal- 


Tgamation signed by the Supreme 


Court, They are: | 

1. To promote the knowledge and 
spread the use and the remedy of 
arbitration throughout the United 
States and other countries, 


2. To promote the kngwledge and 
spread the use of mediation and con- 
ciliation as a means of settlement of 
private, controversy in the field of 
commerce and industry. 

8. To adopt all appropriate and 
convenient means of disseminating 
the information concerning the prac- 
tical application of arbitration, medi- 
ation and conciliation in their appro- 
priate fields and more apecifically. 

4. To study the systems, experi- 
ence, and facilities for arbitration, 
mediation and conciliation in all 
places and in all phases. 

5. To disseminate knowledge of 
the value of the application of arbi- 
tration, mediation, and conciliation, 
of desirable systems thereof and of 
their practical operation as methods 
for the disposition of commercial and 
industrial disputes. 

6. To co-operate with bar associa- 
tions, international, American, state 
and local, in the proper delimitations 
of the fields ofearbitration, mediation 
and conciliation and the co-ordina- 
tion with the administration of the 
law, machinery and systems of arbi- 
tration, mediation, and conciliation. 

7. To secure the enactmént and 
improvement of arbitration laws and 
their uniformity throughout the 
United States and other countries as 
far as practicable. ¢ 

8. To advocate the establishment 
and extension of abitration, media- 
tion, and conciliation generally and 
in their proper provinces and take 
all appropriate and reasonable steps 
to accomplish such ends, including 
legislation by Congress and the va- 
rious states,and the adoption of ap- 
propriate international commercial 
treaties. ‘ 


GERMAN TRIBUTE 
PAID TO BRITISH 


Behavior of Troops in the 
Cologne Zone ‘of Rhine- 
lands Is Extolled 


By Special Cable 

BERLIN, Feb. 1—The evacyation 
of the first zone occupied in the 
Rhinelands after seyen years and 
one month occupation by British, 
French and Belgian troops, has 
caused the greatest joy and satis- 
faction here. The struggle of the 
Separatists for an independent 
Rhinelands and their. alleged sup- 
port by the French military authori- 
ties is recalled, and gratitude is ex- 
pressed to the Rhinelands for their 
loyalty. to the Reich. 

The evacuation of Cologne, it is 
declared puts a definite end to the 
political plans of the Freneh militar- 
ists. In Liberal circles, the evacua- 
tion is described as the result of the 
fulfillment policy commenced by Dr. 
Rathenau and continued by _ Dr. 


Gustav Stresemann. Scarcely any 
complaint is voiced regarding the be- 
havior of the British soldiers, even 
the extremely conservative news- 
paper Der Tag writes that it must 
be said to the honor of the British 
army that its troops at Cologne never 
supported the Separatists, and al- 
ways communicated with the Ger- 
man authorities jn a polite manner. 

Now that the first Rhineland zone 
has been evacuated, the Allies have 


promised to reduce the number of | 
occupying troops in the second and | 


third zones to normal strength as 
soon as the Locarno pact is in force, 
the Tagliche Rundschau, often voic- 
ing the opinion of the Foreign Min- 
ister, writes. After Locarno and Lon- 
don and ameliorations in the Rhine- 
lands—scanty though they may have 
been—the Reich cannot refuse to 
enter the League of Nations, the 
paper continues, adding that Ger- 


BLIND TELEPHONE OPERATORS . 


PROVE ASSET TO COMMUNITY 


(Continued from Page 1) 


made for entertainments all along 
the route. Many Southern cities ex- 
tended hospitality and greetings but 
the limited time allotted to the tour 
made it impossible for all of them 
to be accepted. “If we accepted all 
the invitations so cordially extended 
in the South,” one of the committee 
members said, “we would not get 
back home for a year.” This, he 
added is but another indication that 
bespeaks the traditional hospitality 
of the South. “ 

In Washington tomorrow the visi- 
tors will be the guests of the United 
States Chamber of Commerce, the 
Washington Board of Trade and the 
Washington Chamber of Commerce. 
The important event of the day will 
be a reception tendered by President 
and Mrs. Coolidge at the White 
House to be followed by lunch in 
the Senate dining .room with the 
‘Maine delegation in Congress as 
hosts. 

Herbert Hoover, Secretary of Com- 
merce, will make a brief address, 
after which there will be a reception 
in the Hotel Hamilton by the Maine 
Society of the District of Columbia 
followed by a dinner that evening, 
with Representative and Mrs. Carroll 


M. Lord as special hosts. 

Another of the outstanding recep- 
tions of the trip will be at Palm 
other members of a crew, went to 
the Bloomingville locality to make 
necessary repairs. 

“Beiler told us when we arrived 
just where every bit of the trouble 
was,” he said. “He even directed us 
to rather remote places where we 
found—much to our surprise in not 
a few instances—that things were 
exactly as he said they were.” 

Sixteen years ago Mr. Beiler read 
in a newspaper published for the 
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. “Say It With Flowers” 


Arthur Langhans 
FLORIST 


MEMBER FLORIST TELEGRAPHIC DELIVERY 
ASSOCIATION 


1217: Chapline Street, Wheeling, Ww. Va. 


L. Beedy and Gen. and Mrs. Herbert. 


blind that a woman in Boston had 
been successfully operating a tele- 
phone switchboard for some little 
time. 

“I thought,” said Mr. Beiler, “that 
if she could do it I could do it, and 
asked for a chance to prove it— 
which I got.” 

Mrs, Beiler who was Miss Sara 
Ann Jobe, of Linwood, Cincinnati. 
O., a native of Bridgeport, O., like 
her husband is a graduate of the 
Ohio Institute for the Blind. 

Mr. Beiler was graduated from the 
Institute for the Blind in 1894; the 
present Mrs. Beiler, two years be- 
fore. 

Mr. Beiler says that he and Mrs. 
Beiler—in so far as he has been able 
to learn—are the only blind people 
in complete charge of a telephone 
exchange at the present time. | 

A small clock with raised. nu- 
merals on its face, hangs conven-« 
jently above the telephone switch- 
board Mr.:and Mrs. Beiler take turn 
in operating. 

“We have many calls for the cor- 
rect time,” Mrs. Beiler explained. 
“We give to all who ask. Why, Jo 
you know, we even get calls for the 
time from Sandusky since the San- 


‘dusky operators have been forbid- 


den to tell what time it is.” ) 

The patrons of the Bloomingville 
telephoné service wouldn't have 
Operators other than Mr. and ‘Mrs. 


Beiler, and they say so in so many 


words. 


' ‘ 
CASH FOR Your OLD GoLp 
SILVER AND PLATINUM © 


Send us your broken or discarded jewelry, 
watch cases, etc. Let us convert them into 
cash for you. Accretion of unused articles 
serves no good purpose, 

PAID 


rAEtR FRIitc es 
Traub’s' 


Watches, 
in §t,, 


Diamonds, 


106 New goweley Y 


Yonkers, 


CHARLES I. GROSSMAN 
CLEANSING—DYEING 


* Hotel and 
Club Valet Service 


Washington St., Dorchester, 
Columbia 6955 


367 Mass. 


RHWhite Co. 


BOSTON 


Mail and Telephone. Orders 
—Beach 3100 
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16-Rib Oilskin 


‘Slickersoll’ 


It’s New 
It's Different 


Made from the same rain- 
| proof material as slickers. 


. 


Plain yellow oilskin that 
you may decorate yourself 
with High School or college 
insignia, or collegiate painted 
figures of your own designing. 


~ $2.95 
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FORREST'S ; 


' 'HONEST 
SEED 


Two 
Good Producers 


r 
at a Saving 


Because of our lower expenses, 
we can save you from 10 to 
50% on your seeds. Below are 
two profitable specialties from 
our catalog you should plant 
this spring. 


Barden’s Wonder Corn 


Noted for its early, hardy pro- 
ductiveness. Ears. 8 to 10 
inches long. Eight rows of 
sweet, tender, juicy kernels. 


* 
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Laxtonian Peas 


Large, yet sweet, tender and 
deliciously flavored. Early 
yielding. Ready for table by 
June first. 


1926 Forrest Seed Annual and 
Packet of Seeds Sent FREE. 
Mail the Coupon Today, 


Forrest Seed Co. 
Cortland.N Y. 


FORREST SEED co. 
Box 70, Cortland; XN, v. 
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Many must arrive at an understand- 


ing with its neighbors, ¢ 


By Cable from Monitor Bureau 

LONDON, Feb. 1—It was a moving 
experience for English listeners to 
sit by their quiet fireside at home 
with radio set and a small frame 
aerial and listen to the great volume 
of rejoicing from the inhabitants of 
the city of Cologne when the British 
occupation in that city ended at mid- 
night yesterday. The Christian Sci- 
ence Monitor representative, who had 
visited Cologne during the occupa- 
tion, and seen the quiet, subdued 
manner of the inhabitaats now heard 
the impassioned speeches of the ora- 


‘tors rejoicing in their restored free- 


dom and looking forward to German 
prosperity and happiness. 

The intervals between the speeches 
were filled with the sound of the 
vast concourse of people singing 
“Deutschignd itiber Alles” and 
“Grosser Gott wir loben Dich.” Fol- 
lowing this came the deep tone of a 
great bell in the cathedral tower, 
which had been Kept silent till this 
occasion, though placed there nearly 
two years ago, and it strokes shortly 
joined by the bells of other Cologne 
churches, forming a grand medley of 
joyful sound. 


ITALO-GERMAN 
ISSUE PERSISTS 


By Special Cable 
ROME, Feb. 1—While no further 
protests of demonstrations against 
the anti-Italian campaign in Ger- 
many are reported friction between 
the two governments still exists. The 
Councellor of the German Embassy 


‘in Rome has left for Berlin in order 


to report to the Government and the 
Italian Ambassador in Berlin has 
arrived in Rome to confer with 
Benito Mussolini. : 

In some quarters here it is be- 
lieved that. the presS campaign in 
Germany in favor of the Tyrolese. is 
only an excuse to bring about a 
union between Austria and Germany. 
At the same time there is no appre- 
hension about the threatened boy- 
cott of Italian goods in Germany, 
although in isolated ‘cases- such a 
boycott was reported in the Italian 
press. ae 


ATCHISON’S LOADINGS OFF 
Atchison loadings for the week ended 
Jan. 29 were 32,555 revenue freight cars, 
compared with 33,920 last year. 


ID nglish Schook M age) ale 
Displayed in Boston Bookshop 


Drawings, Paintings, and Craft Work Illustrate Trend 
in Education to Emphasize the Release of 
Originative Possibilities of the Child 


— _ 


For its 1926 school exhibit, the 
Bookshop for Boys and Girls at 270 
Boylston Street is presenting mate- 
rials from six experimental schools 
in England, large exhibits from the 
Garden School and King’s Langley 
Priory, with smaller exhibits from 
St. Christopher School, King Alfred. 
School, the Hall School and Calde- 
cott Community. The exhibit con- 
sists of drawings, paintings, and 
craft work of various kinds, all illus- 
trative of the new ideal in education 
as exemplified in the s0-called pro- 
gressive school. } 

In the words of Beatrice Ensor, 
chairman of the New Education Fel- 
lowship, where once it was thought 
that the primary aim of education 
was to impart as much information 
to the child as it was capable of 
assimilating, today it is recognized 
by advanced educationists that the 
primary aim of education is to re- 
lease the originative powers of the 
child. Today the importance of the 
study of the individual child is real- 
ized and etideavor made to provide 
the right atmosphere in the school 
where in freedom the child can ex- 
press himself joyously. 

Channels of Self-Expression 


The arts and crafts have taken 
their place as important channels in 
self-expression. In the new schools 
are found opportunities -for wood- 
work, pottery, bookbinding, garden- 
ing, painting, leather work, jewelry 
and metgl work, weaving and the do- 
mestic arts, from among which the 
child is free to choose which he will 
} use, 

Results obtained go to prove that 
practically every child has original 
constructive ability in-some direc- 
tion, that has been inhibited hereto- 
fore by wrong methods of instruc- 
tion {in the schools: It is the chief 
function of the new education move- 
ment to search for methods of re- 


leasing this energy and to encour- 


Do You Know— 
(1) Where the ‘secret to successful prehibition enforcement has been found? 
(2) What accounts for variance in reception of symphony radiocasts? 
(3) What the influence of Bach has been? . 
(4) How is Connecticut planning to: 
(5) What 1926 will be? (1924, Dawes Plan Year; 1925, Locarno.) 
(6) What part the advertiser will play in reforming the press? 


‘ These questions were answered ‘in 


Saturday’s MONITOR 
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beautify its highways? . 
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Liquor Prescription 
Law Is Criticized 


HELENA, Mont., Jan 25 (Special 
Correspondence) — The physicians’ 
liquor prescription law was. criti- 
cized by Elias Marsters, federal pro- 
hibition director for Montana, Wyo- 
ming and Idaho, addressing the 
Helena Kiwanis Club. 


‘“‘Montanas have a right to- disagree | 


on the Eighteenth Amendment,” he 
said, “but they have no'right to vio- 
late it. If you do not uphold the 
Constitutidn you are not true citi- 
zens, . ae 


Hildreth-Humbert Co., Inc. 
FURNITURE and RUGS 


114-124 North Salina Street 
SYRACUSE, N. YY. .~ 
Phone 2-0916° 


Watches, Jewelry | 


and Diamonds 


American and Swiss watch 
and jewelry repairing— 
all braaches 


BRAMER & HUDSON 


215 So, Warren Street, Syracuse 
Up one flight : 


every room in the home, 


An Event of Unusual Importance!: 


—one that will create a desire for Better Homes and Furnishings 


OUR ANNUAL 


February Sale of Fine Furniture 


Including our whole stoek: comprised of suites for the bedroom, shying 
room, }ibrary, dining room, den, etc.—and separate pieces for any an 


W.M.Whitney & Co 


ALBANY, N. Y. 
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The com fortable route 


fo California, 
Texas and Mexico 


04 New 


Orleans 


Through the sunny South on the 
CRESCENT LIMITED—only 37 
hours to New Orleans—wherecon- 
venient connections are made with 
Limited trains for the Pacific Coast, 
Texas, Mexico.and the Southwest. 


The CRESCENT LIMITED carries 
only the newest and latest equip- 
- ment, including club ‘car with 


gentlemen’s shower ba 


and valet 


service, and observation car with 
ladies’ maid service, lounge and 


shower bath. 


Crescent Limited 
New York — New Orleans 
Lv. N.Y. Penn. Station 6:40 P.M. 
N.Y.-HudsonTerm, 6:30 ay 


* Washington 

Ar. Atlanta (cT)° 
si Seonaueeeaty 
New Orleans 


10:45 P.M. 
'  §8:00A.M, 
Time 
northbound Crescent Limited 
ves New Orleans 10:00 P.M., 
atriving New York (Hudson Ter- 
minal) 11:51 A. M., Penneylvania . 
Station 11:50 A.M. 
Fer reservations and tickets apply to: 
R, H. De BUTTS 
General Eastern Passenger Agent, 
Southern Railway 
152 West 42nd Street, New Yor 


train than this” 


Crescent Limiteu 
__ SOUTHERN RAILWAY SYSTEM 


| 


age the new type of schoo! in which 
the child is studied and helped to 
develop along the lines o. i... ; 
individual temperament. 


It should be understood that many 
private schools in the United States, 
the British Isles and Europe are to- 
day trying out new ways, because 
they are free to experiment, Miss 
Bertha A. Mahoney, director of the 
Book Shop, told a representative of 
The Christian Science Monitor. The 
schools of the State are not so free. 
The taxpaying public has a right to 
demand that the subject-matter se- 
lected for school work shall be suf- 
ficiently valuable to justify the time 
that the State compels the child to 
attend the school, and that methods 
shall be effective and economical. 

This means that public schools 
generally cannot experiment to dis- 
cover new ways. They must use 
proved and approved methods. So 
for the most part the private school 
must blaze the trail for schools gen- 
erally. Nevertheless more public 
schools in the United States than 
Boston and New England are gener- 
ally aware of have broken away 
from old traditions and have revital- 
ized school work to combine living 
with learning. 


As a small contribution toward 
informing public opinion the Book- 
shop held its first exhibit of chil- 
dren’s own work from new schools in 
1922, Then in 1923 and 1924 the 
work came from private schools in 
poston and New York, but last year’s 
exhibit came from Winnetka, IH., 
where the entire school system is 
conducted along new lines. Last 
summer the Bookshop showed “free” 
drawings done by children in all 
parts of the country, 

The present exhibit, like those that 
preceded it, is characterized by 
originality, artistry, joy in the work, 
and often shows a surprising degree 
of technical skill not usual among 
children who have been carefully 
drilled in technique under the old 
ideas of education. 


OMallegs’ 


PARIS 
3 Rue Bergere 


SYRACUSE 
Hotel Syracuse 


P. R. Quinlan 
FLORIST 


Stores, 430 S. Warren St., Syracuse, 
N., Y. and Hotel Syracuse © 


Greenhouses, Onondaga Valley 
Flowers Telegraphed Any Place 


Dey Brothers & Co. 


Salina, Jefferson, Warren Streets 
SYRACUSE, NEW YORK 


Central New York's 
Greater Department Store 


Boysen Bros. 


Plumbing and Heating 
All Work Guaranteed 


Phone 2-1661 524 N. Salina-St. 
Syracuse, ee 


Arthur B. Frost 


Onondaga Jeweler 


Onondaga Hotel Building 
356 South Warren Street 


Syracuse, N. Y. 
A Instrument 


Clark Harp 


delightful 
and as a home Instrument. 


$150 


CLARK MUSIC COMPANY 
SYRACUSE, N. Y. 


HYGEIA ICE 
SCRANTON COAL 


EDWARD RICE, Inc. 


General Offices 
12] East Water Street, Syracuse 


SCRANTON COAL 
HYGEIA ICE 


FROM OUR FARMS TO YOU 
PASTEURIZED CLARIFIED 


Milk—Cream— 
Buttermilk— 
Cottage Cheese— 
Butter 


ONONDAGA MiL_K PRODUCERS 


CO-OPERATIVE Ass’N. INC. 


810 Burnet Avenue 
: Phone 2-0103 
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Belmaison 


opportunities quite excitingly 


could be made. But each piece 


all, is the important thing. 


If Belmaison has grown to 
such proportions, it has never 
outgrown its original purpose 
. . . to reproduce for settings 
of definite style and character 
the furniture belonging to the 
decorative tradition of each. 
Abroad it has chosen only the 
best to be found in Italy, Eng- 
land, France and Spain. And 
in this country it has had Au 
Quatrieme’s fine early Amer- 
ican as well as its other an- 
tiques to copy. And every Bel- 
maison piece is a copy... a 
faithful one! . . . of an actual 
antique, with the exception of 
the admirable overstuffed pieces, 
carefully designed by us for 
special houses. It is possible 
to go through Belmaison and 
find the correct furniture . . . 
so complete are its collections 
ite for any good type of 


house. 


- Fine 18th Century mahogany, 
Walnut. American maple. Eng- 
lish oak. Here, a most decora- 
tive group of Queen Anne bed- 
room pieces in’red and black 
lacquer. There, a delightful 
set of Duncan Phyfe dining 
chairs in his Empire manner. 
Gay Spanish peasant furniture 


Adds Fascina ting Opportunities 
to the February Sale 


Savings of 10 to 25 Per Cent 


Every Furniture Sale finds a new Belmaison! 
previous sale. Now so many new pieces have been added to 
its collections that already the greatly enlarged space into 
which it expanded less than a year ago is crowded. And with 
so much to be shown, no attempt at ordered arrangement 


ted tag that shows the savings of the Sale, And that, after 
W hat Belmaison Stands For 


‘ decidedly practical! .. 


Fourth and Fifth Galleries, New Building. 


John Wanamaker 


BROADWAY AT NINTH STREET 
NEW YORK 


Furniture 


With 


outnumbering those of any 


is marked as always with the 


Flocks of 

and 
. little 
French tables for every con- 
ceivable purpose. The useful 
small bookshelf . . . generally 
so dificult to find . . . in 
various styles and sizes. The 
most charming of Louis XV. 
reproductions. Decorative 
French modernist pieces, spon- 
sored by Poiret. Things one 
finds nowhere else. Things of 
charm, of distinction, of in- 
finite possibilities for the ameni- 
ties of living. As the Bel- 
maison interiors above the stairs 
so happily indicate. 

Belmaison furniture has gone 
into distinguished interiors all 
over America. It is furniture 
that one may use with utmost 
rightness in the company of 
precious antiques or in their 
place. It has style, tradition, 
it is carefully made to live with 
and to last. At all times its 
prices are modérate for what 
they represent. And it’s a 
matter of economy as well as 
taste to buy it. How reckless then 
one would be to ignore the 
greatly augmented economies 
made possible by the savings of 
the sale! 


in vivacious colors. 
the most amusing . 


Syracuse, N. Y. | 
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ca Lends to France 


_ Expert in Store Training 


United States Board of Vocational Education 
Gives Services of Miss Isabel Craig Bacon 


ee 


By MARJ okIE SHULER 


NEW YORK,:Jan. 27—With no 


money, no pupils and no professors, 
the School of Advanced Commercial 
Training for Young Women was in- 
stituted in Paris on May 1, 1916. 


‘ 


- peying 


. professors 


“Impossible,” said the Paris 


Chamber of Commerce. 

“Inadvisable,” said the School of 
Advanced Commercial Training for 
Young Men. 

Eight years later the Paris Cham- 
ber of Commerce took over the school 
and voted 1,000.000 francs to pur- 
chase and remodel its quarters at 15, 
rue Mayet. 

Ten years later store training 
for young women in France has be- 
come so important a subject that P. 
Kempf, president of the Paris Cham- 
ber of Commerce, has. asked the 
United States Board oftc Vocational 
Edncation to lend to France Miss 
Isabel Craig Bacon, an agent of the 
department, and Miss Bacon leaves 
here on Feb. 24 to pass two months 
in Paris helping to set up a per- 
manent school of store training 
modeled after the Prince School of 
Education for Store Service in 
Boston. 

Mlle. Louli Sanua is responsible for 
starting the work in France, and, still 
a@ very young woman, she has to her 
credit the founding of three schools 
for women, two employment bureaus 
and an athletic association. For the 
last four years she has been a mem- 
ber of the Conseil] Superieur de ]’In- 
struction Publique. : 

Her First Venture 

Her first venture. after graduation 
from college was a central bureau 
where families and private schools 
desiring teachers and young women 
properly qualified for teaching could 
be brought together. The war intro- 
duced such uncertainties that Mlle, 
Sanua turned her attention to some 
means of training young women for 
commercial positions. Despite lack 
of interest and lack of equipment, 
she began with the loan of a room 
from the Conservatoire des Arts et 
Métiers, a gift from a friend of 100 
francs for postage, and the offer of 
free tuition for a month from 11 
at the men’s. school. 
Seventeen pupils began their month 
of free instruction on May 1, 1916, 
and five months later M. Herriot 
spoke before 50 pupils, who were 
sufficient tuition fees to 
cover the cost of instruction, type- 
writers and other equipment. Two 


a years later the Conservatoire needed 


i 


the room and the school was adrift. 

The Sorbonne indicated that its in- 
terest in private schools wa’ of, the 
slightest, but promised to loan two 
rooms for a few weeks, Five years 


later the school was still at the 


Sorbonne. By then 500 young women 


had attended the school, it had wona 
gold medal at the national exposi- 
tion in Metz in 1920 and the State 
had recognized it by ministerial de- 
cree. 

With this in running order Mlle. 
Sanua established a training school 
for French governesses in 1916. In 
1919 she started a school of adver- 
tising which was later merged with 
the commercial school, and in 1920 
she established an athletic associa- 
tion for women and administered a 
fund of 300,000 francs to encourage 
sports for women. 

Studies Other Countries 


Then she turned her attention to 
what other -countries were doing 
along these lines, and after investi- 
gations in Syria, Palestine, Egypt, 
Sweden, and Norway, she came to 
the United States last year to study 
commercial schools. 

As a result of her report to the 
Paris Chamber of Commerce, it was 
decided to set up in Paris a school 
similar to the Prince School of Edu- 
cation for Store Service, which is a 
graduate school of Simmons College 
in Boston, The Prince School offers 
a one-year course, preparing its 
students to serve as_ educational 
directors in stores and to teach 
various groups of store workers. It 
also conducts a training school for 
employed salespeople from Boston 
stores. Miss Bacon, a graduate of 
the Prince School and special agent 
for retail education in the federal 
department, was asked to assist. 

Miss Grace Haines, another gradu- 
ate of the school, opened the four- 
months’ trial term in November in 
Paris, training college women for 
store service, 
people already in the stores. 


on a permanent basis. 
Miss Bacon has an 


of her family carried on a retail 
store in Ohio. She worked in the 
store because she liked association 


uating from Oberlin College, in 
spite cf special musical training and 
enzagements, to sing, 
the marking room of a large Cleve- 
land department store. 

For two years she worked her 
way through the selling branches up 
to a position’ as assistant to the gen- 
eral manager. Then the store de- 
cided to send her to the Prince 
pSchool and to bring her back an 


educational director in the store. 


| World N ews I 


a ee me 


Tokyo (P)—The Japanese are to be 
taught etiquette by means of moving 
pictures. Officials of the Department: 


- of Education are planning to launch a 


cinema campaign of instruction next 


» Spring. A committee ‘composed of 20 


- 


 ghould be taught the public‘and which | 


leading educators will adopt standards 
of social etiquette which they believe 


_ they consider has been somewhat neg- 


od 
Be 


pete 


% 


lected in Japan because the emphasis 
of education has been placed on family 


’ rank rather’than upon social contacts. 


& of the Zionist organization 
‘Jewish 


New York (#)—The present policies 
imperil 
colonization in Palestine, 
‘Viadimir Jabotsinky, organizer of the 
Jewish legion which helped the British 
conquer Palestine, said at the Man- 
hattan Opera House in his first public 
appearance in America. He advocated 
the resumption of political activity by 
‘the Zionists to persuade Great Britain 
to-have the Palestine Government take 
over all uncultivated lands and lease 
them to Jewish settlers, paying the 
owners an indemnity. 


Philadelphia (?)—Plans for the con- 
solidation of concrete products plants 


throughout the United States and 


Canada operating under patents con- 
trolled by the Building Units Patents 
Corporation, have been announced by 
Charles R. Flint, New York banker. 


Havana, Cuba (#) — Twenty-five 
United States seaplanes_ recently 
stopped at Mariel, a port near here, on 
their flight to Guantanamo. 


Manila (?)—With a view to organiz- 
ing the student body of the Philippine 
Archipelago into an effective force in 
the campaign for independence, 500 
students of Manila universities and 
colleges held a mass meeting and 
>a the Filipino Students’ Feder- 
ation. 


Washington—tThe board of directors 
of the Wational League of Women 
Voters, of which Miss Belle Sherwin 
is president, today issued a formal call 
for the league’s seventh annual con- 
vention, to be held in St. Louis, Mo., 
from April 14 to 21.. Particular inter- 
est is centered in the St. Louis meet- 
ing, because it was in that city in 
1919 that the organization was pro- 
jected by Mrs. Carrie Chapman Catt. 


GEO. E. JOHNS CO. 


WHEELING. W. VA. 
“THE QUALITY SHOP” 
Coats—Suits—Gowns 


Visit Our 
Misses’ and Junior Dept. 


Say sturth Avery” 


Flowers Telegraphed Promptly to All 
Parts of United States and Canada 


SLE 
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wad Trombet St., Boston Liberty 4317 
Attend Our 
Thirty-second 
February Sale 
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Entire, Month of February 


NORFOLK, VA 
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Santiago, Chile (#)—The bank su- 
perintendent has ordered liquidation of 
wrintendent has ordered liquidation.of 
the Banco Espafiol de Chile, one of the 
most important financial institutions of 
the countty. The doors of this bank 
were closed early last December. The 
balance shown by the bank on Nov. 
30 last and.just made public, shows 
a loss of 90,458,000 pesos (about $10,- 
850,000 at the present rate of. ex- 
change). . 


Belfast (P)—A chair in which King 
William II sat has been presented to 
Comber, County Down, Orangemen, 
by John Miller Andrews, a member of 
Sir James Craig’s Cabinet. The for- 
tunes of the chair can be traced with- 
‘out a break for 235 years. . 


Dallas, Tex. (P)—The Dallas News is 
scheduled to report that it has learned 
authoritatively that James E. Fergu- 
son, impeached Governor of Texas and 
husband of the present Governor, 
Miriam A. Ferguson, will be a candi- 
date again in the Democratic primary 
election in July. 


Cornwall, N. Y. (#)—-Fred McMullen, 
passenger locomotive engineer and 
Mayor, has retired after 44 years of 
service with the New York, Ontario & 
Western Railroad. He served for two 
terms as Mayor of Norwich, N. Y., a 
few years ago, while operating trains 
from Weehawken, N. J., to Norwich. 
He has traveled more than 1,250,000 
miles in engine cabs. 


This she left to become director of 
the newly organized department of 
salesmanship in high and continua- 
tion schools in Boston, at the same 
time giving a course in the Prince 
School, which she still continues to 
do as special agent of the federa 
board. . 


Training for More Workers 


“An opportunity for training for 
every store worker,” is the aim which 
Miss Bacon has set before her in 
her federal work, which she began 
in 1919. She has planned a program 
of training which the National As- 
sociation of Retail Grocers. has 
adopted and for 10 years she has co- 
operated with the National Retail 
Drygoods Association in conducting 


its educational program under the 


PREMIER STANDS 
BY MINISTERS 


Count Bethlen Is Firm on 
Forgery Incident—Lib- 
erals May Withdraw 


ee a tee 


By Special Cable 
VIENNA, Feb. 1—The latest de- 
velopments in the Hungarian political 
situation arising from the forgery in- 
vestigations postulate the eventual 
resignation or reconstruction of the 


Federal Vocational Training Expert 


and training sales- | 
Miss | 
Bacon is now going to survey the. 
results, assist in giving the exami- | 
nations, and help to put the school | 


interesting | 
background for the work she will | 
undertake. For 100 years members » 


with other people, and after grad- | 


she entered | 


hal 


leadership of Mrs. Lucinda W. Prince. 
“Educational work has grown to 
such an extent that most large stores 


in the United States now have their 
own training departments for their 
employees,’ she said. “In addition, 
public sehool systems have made 
valuable contributions to the train- 
ing of. store workers, especially in 
smaller cities where the size of the 


their establishing individual schools. 
In Charlotte, N. C., training classes 
for salespeople and junior store 
workers are conducted in rooms be- 
longing to the Merchants’ Association. 
Any store owner may go himself or 
send his employees to the classes. 
Fairmont, Charleston and Hunting- 
ton, W. Va., have established short 
unit’ courses for retail store em- 
ployees, a qualified teacher’ conduct- 
ing intensive courses for periods of 
six weeks each. As a result of the 
organization and promotion work the 
United States has attained a position 
of leadership in this field. A number 
of other countries are sending people 
here to be trained and several have 
asked for information concerning our 
program of retail education.” 
CONSERVATIVE WINS ELECTION 
LONDON, Feb. 1 (4)—A *Parlia- 
mentary by-election in Dumbarton- 
Shire has resulted in the election to 
the House of Commons of Lieut.-Col. 
J. G. Thom, Conservative. He re- 
ceived 12,680 votes to 11,610 for Mr. 
Martin, Labor, and 2146 for Mr. Reid, 
Liberal. The election 
necessary by the appointment of 
David P. Fleming, Conservative, to 


the Scottish bench. 
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McIntire piece with all 


and craftsman! 


_ of our generation. 
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Behind closed doors - ~ 


are many priceless treasures. At a door in Salem 
I knocked to inquire the way. It was opened by a 
gentlewoman. Beyond her I caught a glimpse of 
a room of faded elegance, and an object that 
caused me to forget my haste—a little carved and 
gilded eagle atop an old secretary. 


“It was carved,” she told me, “by McIntire 
himself for Benjamin Crowninshield.” A genuine 


workmanship of that great wood carver, architect 


In Danersk Furniture—from our New England 
workshops—these fleeting glimpses of rare beauty 
are captured and made to live again for the homes 


DANERSK FURNITURE 


SALESROOMS 383 MADISON AVE, 


' i] 


the exquisite beauty of 


New York City 


ISABEL CRAIG BACON 
Agent of the United States Board of Vocational Education 


@ Harris & Ewing 


Stores is not sufficient to warrant 


Bethlen Cabinet. The Liberal wing 
of Count Bethlen’s united parties 
bloc have suggested the resignation 


‘of those Cabinet members on whom 


the press imputations of connivance 
with the counterfeiting have fallen. 
Count Bethlen, however, has adopted 
the stand that if one minister re- 
signs, all resign, which reply sug- 
gests the possible withdrawal of the 
Liberal wing support. 

The awkwardness of Count Beth- 
len’s position is further increased 
by the Opposition’s insistent demand, 
particularly ‘among the _ Socialist 
groups for the Cabinet’s resignation. 


The Socialists hold that only a fresh 
Cabinet, untouched by scandal, can 
properly carry the _ investigation 
through, and at the same time main- 
tain Hungary’s prestige abroad. 

The resignation issue is, however, 
not likely to become acute before 
the parliamentary inquiry commit- 
tee now studying the case presents 
its report to the National Assembly. 
Promptings by the French Govern- 
ment is having a salutary effect in 
keeping the ball rolling, but it is 
felt here that the differences between 
the French and Hungarian Govern- 
ment has. been overdrawn by an un- 
friendly foreign press. 


FLIGHT OVER EVEREST 
SEEMS TO BE UNLIKELY 


Bu Special Cable 

CALCUTTA, Feb. 1—The Christian 
Science Monitor representative 
learns that the project of a French 
aviator to fly over Mount Everest is 
not likely to be carried into effect. 
As yet no permission has been 
sought from the Government of 
India, whose consent is vital. 

The officials at Delhi point out that 
if an airdrome is established on the 
Indian side of the Himalayas, the 
Government’s consent is not likely to 
be given, owing to the delicate ques- 
tion of the Tibetan territorial 
sovereignty being violated. 


DOUMER REVISES 
PROPOSED TAXES 


Difference Made in Method 
of Collection Only—Prob- 
lem of Frane Is Urgent 


By Special Cable 

PARIS, Feb. 1—Paul Doumer, the 
Finance Minister, today put before 
Parliament the propsais he intends 
eventually to substitute for the tax 
on payments. In reality the differ- 
ence is the only method of collec- 
tion. One objection to the sales tax 
is that the retailers individually pay. 
Under the new scheme the whole- 
sale dealers and manufacturers only 
pay. 

But at whatever point the tax falls 
it is always a tax on articles of con- 
sumption. It will fall on the public, 
poor and rich alike. It is impossible 
to say that the parliamentary Left 
stands for direct taxation in accord- 
ance with income, while the Right 
stands for indirect taxation, namely, 
taxes on purchases, because the 
Radical taxes opposed to those of 
M. Doumer are equally upon articles 
of consumption. 


The debate remains confused. It 


APPEAL MADE FOR MORE TIME 


TO STUDY DISARMAMENT ISSUES 


Conference If Postponed, However, Will Be Held Not 


Later Than the 


Middle of May 


By Special Cable 

PARIS, Feb. 1—In no case must 
the disarmament conference be ad- 
journed to a later ‘date than the mid- 
dle of May. Thus declare the mem- 
bers of the League Council who have 
formally asked postponement of the 
preliminary meeting, due a fort- 
night hence. The correspondent of 
The Christian Science Monitor un- 
derstands that an unofficial notifica- 
tion has already: been sent respect- 
ing the delay to the countries con- 
cerned. But hitherto it was hoped 
that means would be found for keep- 
ing the engagement. It was difficult 
to see what would be gained by be- 
ginning later. . 

Sir Eric Drummond left Paris 
after a short visit and consultations 
last night, with a definite «demand 
signed by League delegates ad it is 
intimated that on reaching Geneva 
he will issue a statement for pub- 
lication. 

The reasons given for adjournment 
are: 

1. The fact that a number of in- 
vited states have not yet appointed 
representatives. . 

2. The evident need of leisure for 
a study of the grave questions which 
will arise. 

3.. The desirability that Russia be 
present, and after the dispute be- 
tween Switzerland and Russia a 
certain amount of time must be left 
for preparations. 

4. The importance of having Ger- 
many enter the League of Nations 
before the debates begin and if, as ex- 
pected, Germany makes application 
immediately in accordance with the 
Locarno promises, a few weeks must 
elapse before ‘he situation can be 
regularized. 


was made! 
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New Gas Range 


time and labor it'll save you. 


$5.00 If You Buy a 
$7.50 If You Buy a 
$10.00 If You Buy a 


this opportunity NOW! 


149 Tremont 8t., 

36 West 8t., Bost 

202 Hanover St., Boston 

5 Cambridge St., Boston 

11 Roxbury S8t., Roxbury 

34 Freeport 8St., Dorchester 

566 Columbia Road, Uphams 
Corner, Dorchester 

657 Washington §St,;, Codman §&q., 
Dorchester 


Boston 
on 


Here’s Your Chance to 
Save Money on a Fine 


New Cabinet 


This offer holds this month only. 
or condition of your old range—whether it burns gas, oil or coal. 


You may pay the balance on convenient terms. 


RADE in that old range of yours—treat yourself to an up-to-date, 
modern gas range that makes cooking easy! You've no idea of the 


The Boston Consolidated Gas Company 
Will Allow You on Your Old Range: 


New 3-Burner Range 
New 4-Burner Range 
Range 


It applies whatever the style, make 


Take advantage of 


Write, Visit or Phone Our Nearest Office 


7 Harvard 8t., Brooklifie Village 

13862 Beacon 8t., Coolidge Corner, 
Brookline 

399 Broadway, South Boston 

673 Centre St., Jamaica Plain 

308 Washington St., Newton 

683 Main St., Waltham 

88 Central 8q., East Boston 

$09 Broadway, Chelsea 


Thus, although it is regretfully 
that the members of the League feel 
that the original date should be 
abandoned, they think that the de- 
cisions subsequently taken will be 
stronger if the conditions indicated 


above are fulfilled. Moreover, they 
insist on a time limit and there is 
no question of adjournment sine die. 

Before the postponement proposed 
can become effective the Council of 
the League must pronounce unani- 
mously. If any country holds out, 
the conference must begin as planned 
on Feb. 15. Thus it is impossible to 
declare that a. delay is certain, 
though in diplomatic circles it is zen- 
erally considered that when Sir Eric 
consults the other members tele- 
graphically they will not raise ob- 
jections and before Feb. 6 invited 
states will be informed accordingly. 

The Council of the League will 
meet as fixed on March 8 and it is 
anticipated that it will be able to 
pronounce in favor of the admission 
of Germany to the League. 


MOTHS 


SENTRY ANTI-MOTH 
container hangs in closet. 
Furs. Woolens, all clothing 
protected. No cold storage. 
No. airing. No clinging 
odor. Satisfaction or money 
back, Price $2.00 hy mail. 
CO.. 44 Bromfield St.. Boston. 


SENTRY SALES 
Mass. 


will be resumed tomorrow, when the 
(Chamber will examine the separate 
clauses. One deputy will demand 
postponement of the discussion until 
the ( Atapremes announces how it 


intends to stabilize the franc, which | 


is the most urgent problem. 


The unsatisfactory political and, 


financial situation may continue 
without real results being reached 
for some time. 


CONSERVATIVES WIN 
SEATS IN ELECTION 


By Cable from Monitor Bureau 


‘ LONDON, Feb. 1—The results in 
the East Renfrew and Dumbarton 
by-elections are now anonunced. In 
each case the Government has re- 
tained the seat, though by a reduced 
majority. This is regarded by the 
Conservatives as a considerable vic- 
tory, since these Scottish constituen- 
cies were only captured from Labor 
in straight coritests at the last gen- 
eral election, and in one of them— 
Dumbarton—on the present occa- 
sion, the Liberal candidate inter- 
vened, thus drawing off a portion of 
the anti-Socialist vote. 

This Liberal candidate fared so 
badly—polling in all a little over 
2000 out of a total of 26,000 votes 
cast—as to strengthen the contention 
put forward in this week’s Observer 
by James L. Garvin that a reversion 
to the two-party system here is only 
a question of time. 


OPPOSITION COMPELS 
PARLIAMENT TO MEET 


By Special Cable 
VIENNA, Feb. 1—The Czech Par- 
liament for the first time in its his- 
tory is to meet as a result of the 
peremptory action of the Opposition 
taking advantage of a clause in the 
constituion by which two-fifths of 


the members of Parliament. uniting, | 


can cause Parliament to be sum- 
moned within three days. 

The German Opposition 
succeeded in persuading the Slovak 
Clericals to join them in this polit- 
ical gesture. As Parliament was to 
have met in the usual way on Feb. 
16, it cannot for the moment be seen 
what the Opposition hopes to gain. 


If You Are Looking for Quality 
Be Sure and Ask for 


SCHULZE 


Butternut 
BREAD 


Des Mornes, lowa 


At Your Grocer’s 


PASTES and 
FLEXIBLE GLUES 


If you use or sell Pastes anid 
Flexible Glues, you need our 
free price list of ‘‘Green 
Seal’’ Quality Adhesives. 
Line includes liquid, semi- ud 
liquid and concentrated pastes; also pad- 
ding and book glues. Dealers: Write for 
samples and our liberal discounts. 

GREEN’S PASTE WORKS 

112 Emma St., Syracuse, N. Y. 
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RADIO-TELEPHONY 
MUCH DEVELOPED 


English Wireless Inventor 
Makes Successful Tests 


By Cable from Monitor Bureau 


LONDON, Feb. 1—That radiog- 
telephony between ship and shore or 
between ships without earth or 
aerial connections is an accom- 
plished fact has been demonstrated 
by D. B. S. Shannon, wireless inventor 
of Birmingham. The apparatus con- 
sists of a wireless transmitter and 
receiver with which successful tests 
have been carried out over 70 miles 
between a ship and the island of 
Guernsey. 

Among the advantages claimed are 
the following: The apparatus is 
portable without aerial or earth, no 
radiation interference is caused, 
connection is able to be made with 
the ordinary land telephone systems, 
selectivity is very pronounced, so 
many stations can be worked on a 
small wave band, both the trans- 
mitter and the receiver can be ac- 
commodated in one case, the power 
necessary is only about 7 watts input 
from the dry batteries. 

The receiver uses three valves and 
the transmitter, two. Mr. Shannon 
says the most curious point is that 
the tuning control is decreased in- 
of increased in order to in- 
crease the wavelengths. 
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Oxford Bible 


With References 


This Oxford Bible contains 
50,000 centre-column = refer- 
ences and is. printed, with 
large type like specimen be- 
low, on the famous Oxford 
India paper. It is beautifully 
bound in Levant Morocco. 
. With grained calf lining, silk 
headbands, siikK bookmark, 
and has gilt edges. 
Contains also an 
atlas to the Bible 
beautifully colored 
Bible lands. Size 

inches. 


Style No. 02680x. $10:00 
Specimen of Type 

RAISE *?waiteth for t 

God, )n Sion: and un: 


shall the vow be performed. 
2 O thou that hearest prays 


The text of this edition is 
standard King James version. 


indexed 
and 12 
maps of 
7*4 Xo “4x72 


Oxford University Press 
American Branch 


35 W. 32d St... New York 
Sold in Reading Rooms 
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SHEPARD 


We wish to thank our customers 
for their patronage and for send- 
ing their friends to us. 


Emile Long & Sons; 


WATCHES AND JEWELRY | 
of the Latest Design | 


W~- purchase precious stones, platinum, | 
old gold and. silver. | 


2 West 46th Street, New York City 


were -being erected. 


BUI 


These steel buildings were erected under extraordinary conditions in the 
northern peninsula of Michigan with unskilled labor, the temperature rang- 
ing from 6 below zero to 10 above, three feet of snow and 
high winds causing deep drifts to form while the buildings 
One was completed in seven days and 
| the other in eight days. 

me ARTHUR B. SHEPARD CORPORATION, Il Broadway, New York City 


tDINGS 


Send for catalogue. 
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DIVISION OF GENERAL 
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MOTORS CORPORATION 


CABDILLAG 
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ation and 
luxury. 


| 


Individualized creations 
that embody every modern 
refinement and luxury—to 
suit the most exacting. 


Generously dimensioned, 
to provide complete relax- 


The appointments repre- 
‘sent the finest art of the 
modern designer, and, in 


——— — —— -—, 


(adillacs 


uncrowded 


patronage. 


Detroit, Mich. 


quality, the best obtainable. 


Mounted on the world- 
famous Cadillac Chassis, 
138 inch wheel-base—and 
powered with the super- 
latively fine Cadillac 90 
degree, eight-cylinder 
engine, these beautiful 
motor cars are elegant 
equipages indeed—worthy 
of the most discriminating 


—— v 


Cadillac Motor Car Co. 
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| T THE recent new moon, many 
| A vereens probably noticed the 
nhenomenon called “the old 
moon in the new moon’s arms.” The 
. silvery crescent, hanging in the west- 
ern sky after sunset, seemed to en- 
fold the dark rotund body of the 
moon. Comment was made concern- 
-iIng the unusual brightness of the 
‘shadowy portion of the orb. 
The “old moon in the new moon’s 
arms” may be seen every month, 
when the crescent is in the west, but 
not so clearly. The same appearance 
can be seen befére new moon, when 
the phase has reduced the old moon 
to a crescent in the eastern sky. As 
the phases of the moon from “new” 
to “full” seem mysterious to some, 
we may say that the change of form 
at different times during the lunar 


month is governed by the position 
of the moon relative to the sun and 
earth. Just as half of the earth is 
always in sunlight and the other half 
in the shade of night, so it is with 
the moon. When the sun is far to 
one side, We see only a small portion 
of the illuminated lunar hemisphere 
turned to the sun—a mere sickle of 
light at first which gradually in- 
creases. The rest of the side of the 
moo. toward us lies in its own 
shadow. The bright border of the 
_erescent marks the advancing line of 
sunrise over the lunar surface. 

The dark portion of the moon be- 
comes visible by sunlight reflected 
from the earth. As terrestrial] scen- 
ery on a moonlight night is brough 
out under the silvery light of the 

moon, so we.see the lunar landscape 
under the flood of “earthlight.” The 
earth-lit features during the lunar 
night are most striking in a tele- 
scope. The general ash-grey light 
over the surface gives way to bright 
points according to the character of 
the topography. One lunar crater, 
called Aristarchus, glows with such 
a lurid light that it has been taken 
for a volcano in eruption. The tint 
of the earthlight is due to the double 
passage of sunlight through the ter- 
restrial atmosphere. It is more or 
less the hue of sunset. - 

We-are now able to understand 
why the “old moon in the new moon’s 
arms” may. be brighter at one time 
than at another. The presence of 
clouds in the earth’s atmosphere, the 
extensive snow fields of winter, or 
any such variation affects the earth- 

' dight on the moon. In a word, the 
climatic and meteorological condi- 
tions on earth are seen reflected in 
the moon. We see ourselves as oth- 
ers see us. Nearly a century ago, a 
noted astronomer remarked that with 

. better photometric instruments at 

; our command, we might read in the 

+ moon the average “condition’ of the 

-diaphaneity of our atmosphere.” . 


Photometric measures of the sort 
~ ave been inaugurated at the Har- 
‘yard Observatory, and preliminary 
“results obtained. 
“a _ photographic and is based on the fol- 

“lowing propostion. “If a star is 
3 photographed out of focus so that | 
‘gts image is of the same sizé and 


The process is s 


’ By EDWARD SKINNER KING 

the annual changes of terrestrial con- 
ditions on earth or in our atmosphere. 
It 
measures could be made at widely 
different longitudes, 
would have a record of the refliec- 
tivity of sea and land all around 
our globe. 


would be interesting if such 


for then we 


The Constellations 
The constellations have advanced 


in their annual march, so that the 
aspect of the 
changed. The Milky Way is well be- 
yond the meridian, apparently sweep- 
ing the winter constellations to the 


sky is -materially 
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‘| gliding downward to pass beneath 
the pole. 


‘The Planets 
~The brillian® planet Venus, which 
has been our notable evening star, 


will soon pass the sun on the side 
toward us. After Feb. 7 it will be 
technically a morning star. Later we 
shall see it rising before the sun. 
On Feb. 16 Mercury passes the sun 
on the farther side. Hence we shall 
not be able to see it this month. 
Uranus is also close to the sun. 
Neptune, whose position is entered 
on the accompanying map, is in 
opposition with the sun on Feb. 12. 
Thus it comes to the meridian about 
midnight. Although well located for 
observation, it can be seen only with 
a telescope. Mars, Jupiter, and 
Saturn are all visible in the morning 
sky. Saturn, at the end of the month, 
rises at midnight. 
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SOUTHERN 1 HORIZON 


SHOW THRONGED 


Coliseum Exhibition Has 
Many Innovations in Cars 
and Accessories 


Special from Monitor Bureau 

CHICAGO, Feb. 1—Visitors to Chi- 
cago’s 1926 Automobile Show this 
week are attracted by the predomi- 
nance of cars of the closed body 
type. On every hand, are designs, 
the perfection of the motor makers’ 
craft, most of them of the coach, 
sedan, or coupé type, with here and 
there an open car, or one combining 


WESTERN | HORIZON 


The February Evening Sky for the Northern Hemisphere 


This map is plotted for about the latitude of New York City, but will answer for localities much farther 
north or south. When held face downward; directly overhead, with the “Southern Horizon” toward the south, 
it shows the constellations as they will appear on Feb. 6 at 11 p. m., Feb. 21 at 10 p. m., March 6 at 9 p. m. and. 
March 21 at 8. p. m. in local mean time. The boundary represents the horizon, the center the zenith. For con- 


venient use, hold the map with the part of the boundary down corresponding to the direction one faces. 


The 


lower: portion of the map thus held shows the stars in that part of the sky according to their relative heights 


west. Perseus, Taurus, Orion, Lepus 
and Canis Major are seeking the 
‘horizon line. Below them we ¢atch 


density as the full orb of the moon} giimpses of Eridanus, Cetus, Pisces 


*, photographed in focus on the same 
' plate and with equal exposure, then 
' ‘the total brightness of the moon is 


star.” Of course, there is no star 
in the sky bright enough to fill the 

_ condition, but in practice we can 
After photo- 
graphing’ it at settings of focus to 
 Bive images of comparable bright- 
“ness with the moon, it is easy to al- 
tow for all differences from the above 
proposition. By such means we may 
find the real brightness of any par- 

_ ticular area of the moon, either on 
.,. the sun-lit or on the earth-lit por- 

_ + tion. Were the whole dark hemi- 
sphere of the moon turned .toward 
us, the results of the Harvard meas- 
ures show that its total brightness 
would slightly exceed that of Sirius, 
the brighest star in the sky. More- 
Over, the ratio of full sunlight and 
full earthlight falling on the moon is 
about 10,000 times.. Earthlight is 
much greater than.moonlight, not 
only because the earth has a large 
disk as seen from the moon, but its 

_ surface seems to possess greater re- 
flectivity. Indeed, the moon is a 
rather poor reflector, its surface be- 


and Triangulum. Andromeda is in 
the northwest. 
hang “liké glowing crowns.” Castor 
was originally the brighter of the 
two, but now yields the ascendancy 
to its brother Pollux. The ancient 
Romans not only thought the Twins 
were the guardians of sailors, but 
called for their help in time of war. 
Even their coinage bore the images 
of Castor and Pollux. South of these 
stars we find the yellowish star 
Procyon. 
formed by’Procyon,. Sirius and Betel- 
geuse is helpful in locating these 
stars. The Hydra now rears its head 
in the southeast. Dull-red Alphard, 
the Heart of the Serpent, 
called the “Solitary One,” on ac- 
count of its isolation. The Cup and 
the Crow, as ever, attend Hydra. 
Leo rising high reminds us. that 
spring is on its way. Virgo and 
Bootes ac 
Coma Berenices will later exhibit its 
delicate beauty. In the northeast the 
Dipper, with the Dragon in its wake, 
is advancing toward the meridian. 
The Guardians of the Pole, the bright 
stars in the bowl of the Little Dip- 
per or .Ursa Minor, 


Overhead the Twins 


The celestial triangle 


is also 


accentuate the prophecy. 


are east of 


ing comparable with weathered sand- 
stone, 

Measures of the earthlight on the 
moon are now being made also under 
the clear sky at the Harvard station. 

- in Peru. Most of the observations are 
. obtained with ordinary photographic 
plates, which are sensitive chiefly to 
blue light. Other plates are also 
used which record the brightness in 
. terms of yellow light, and therefore 


We Offer for Investment 


First Mortgage Gold Bonds 


In Denominations of $100 and Up 


MuHLEMAN & KayuoeE, Inc. 


Mortgage Department 
108 N. 9th St., Richmond, Va. 
- Phones Madison 210-211 


more closely approximate visual esti- | ' 

-, mates. Eventually we shalt be able 

- to gauge the color of the earthlight 

' and to co-ordinate the results with 


- Genuine Smithfield Hams 
WEST END MARKET 


Entrusted to Our Care and Nourished 


by Our Compound Interest, Your 
Dollars Grow. 


WEST END BANK 


1309 West Main Street, Richmond, Va. 


Branch—LOMBARDY near BROAD 


117 N. Robinson St. B’lv’d 7400 
RICHMOND, VA. 


Everything good to eat in season. 


HOFHEIMER’S 
Reliable Shoes 


Priced Moderately 
For the little tots and grown- ups 


TRUNKS, BAGS, SUITCASES 


Freed-Eisemann, 


Howell Bros. 


Sixth and Broad Sts., Richmond, Va. 
“Richmond’s Leading Hardware” 


Radio Sets and Parts 


Radiolas. Atwater-Kent. 
Amrad and Grebe. 


One of the most complete lines of HOSIERY 
in the State to be nd in our Hosiery 
Department at lowest prices. 


:» N. EK. Cee. Srd and Broad, Richmond, Va. 


Didenhever Du PBeic 


Incorporated 


~ Correct Feminine Apparel 


Grace Street at Second 
RICHMOND, VIRGINIA 


MODERATE PRICES 


No visit to Richmond is complete 
without a little journey through 


Miller & Rhoads 


The “Shopping Center” of Virginia 
and nearby states 


Merchandise of Undisputed 
Quality at 
MODERATE PRICES 


Se ae 


sd Goods and 17 lc ear 
Apparel 


~ 


«RICHMOND, VIRGINIA | 


SYDNOR & HUNDLEY 


- RICHMOND, VA. 


Exclusive Furnishings 


Honesty, Character and Depend- 
ability have won for us our 
many friends. 


above the horizon, The names of planets are underscored on the map. 


‘COUNCIL APPROVES 


REICH DRAFT BUDGET 


BERLIN, Jan. 14 (Special Corre- 
spondence)—The Federal Council 
has passed the draft of the Reich 
1926 budget, which balances with 
7,700,000,000 marks. 

The total amount of reparations 
Germany must pay next year under 
the Dawes scheme is estimated at 
1,214,000,000 marks, the Reich’s share 
being 454,000,000, the rest to be con- 
tributed by industrial concerns and 
railways. This amount may increase 
to 1,360,000,000 marks if the revenue 
taxes and customs tariffs exceed a 
certain amount for the third repara- 
tion year, which they are expected 
to do. 


ENGRAVING— 


For weddings and social functions 
the best is imperative. Samples and 
prices‘on request. 


The BEL STATIONERY CO. 


On Fifth St., Bet. Broad and Grace 
RICHMOND, VA. 


BOOK AND 


Jones&Davis, Inc. 
INTERIOR 


Decorators Renovators Furnishers 


2033-W Broad Boul. 216 
RICHMOND, VIRGINIA 


Select a Refined 
GIFT 


From : 
Schwarzschild’s 
Silverware—Jewelry 


Novelties 


2nd at Broad St., RICHMOND, VA. 
Diamond and Platinum Pieces 


L. Slesinger & Son 


a Specialty 


THE CENTRAL 
NATIONAL BANK 


Make this “Your Bank’ 


SAVINGS AND COMMERCIAL 
ACCOUNTS SOLICITED 


Corner 3rd and Broad Streets 
RICHMOND, VA. 


“Friendly Banking Service just where 
you want it,’ 


THE 
KAUFMAN 
STORE 


Ready to Wear 
and Dry Goods 


Richmond, Virginia 


the comfort of the closed car with 
the freedom of the open model. 

Great throngs are taking the op- 
portunity to visit the artistically 
decorated exhibition halls at the 
Coliseum, to view the latest inno- 
vations in motorcars and acces- 
sories, improvements that make 
driving just a bit more comfortable, 
or that will make trips to the north 
woods and:lakes next summer more 
enjoyable. 

Kissel has a striking coupé and 
Packard another, having khaki col- 
ored tops which are easily lowered 
to change the.car to a roadster. At 
the same time the coupé with the 
top up is a sturdy, reliable automo- 


Che 
James RX. Armiger 
Company 


Jewelers and Silversmiths 
310 North Charles St., Baltimore, Md. 


Blue Prints 


Permanent | 


Blue-Printing Company 
Plaza 6804 Hearst Tower Bldg. 
BALTIMORE, MARYLAND 


ithe rear floor of the car so 


ee with. siadaws that operate ean ; 


as they would-in-a coupé of the con- 


+ ventional type. 


Sport Models of Open Type 

Those preferring a vehicle of the 
sport type are holding the pendulum 
of motor car demand in favor of the 
open car, although the closed car is 
still the preference of the closed car 
buyer who uses his automobile in all 
sorts of weather and for business as 
well as pleasure. 

One specially interesting sport 
type car is a Lincoln touring with 
rear deck built over the font part of 
the tonneau. This deck is provided 
with a windshield so as to give the 
occupants of the rear seat the same 
protection afforded those in front. 
To permic entrance to the tonneau 
the windshield folds forward and the 
protecting deck can then be turned 
up out of the way. 

A car of very striking appearance 
is shown in the Locomobile exhibit, 
this being a sport type roadster with 
rumble seat. The lower portion of 
the body is yellow, while the upper 
band is black. The outstanding fea- 
ture, however, is the upholstery, 
which is’ patent leather, which har- 
monizes with the black upper band 
of the body. 

Speed of 95 Miles 

Another striking car is the Ricken- 
backer super-sport, in which the 
stream line construction of body and 
chassis easily makes credible the 


reported speed of 95 miles ‘per hour. p 


The occupants are closely seated in 
the comparatively narrow closed 
body which accommodates four. 


Miniature silvered airplanes mount 
the radiator caps on this and the 
other Rickenbacker cars shown, and 
enhance the idea of speed which the 
super-sport car presents. 

In the matter of display there are 
some ingenious methods used. At the 
Nash exhibit two chassis are shown, 
one on top of the other, one of these 
a Nash and the other an Ajax. At 
the Lincoln booth is an engine, with 
portions cut away, the whole unit 
being mounted on a mahogany and 
marble pedastal., 

In the matter of interior display 
the Packard exhibit uses a method 
which gives the visitor a good idea 
of the luxurious upholstery and the 
fineness of,the silver trimmings. It 
consists of a flood light placed on 
that 
the whole inside is illuminated with 
a soft pleasing light. 


DENMARK’S FOREIGN 
TRADE INCREASES 


COPENHAGEN, ‘én. Jan. 11 
(Special Correspondence)—The en- 
deavors to improve Denmark’s com- 
mercial balance have been followed 
by a big drop in the deficit for the 
first 10 months of the present year, 
which amounts to 79,000,000 kroner. 


On the export side figures an item 
of 15,000,000 kroner for new vessels. 

During October, with exports 
145,000,000 kroner and imports 156,- 
000,000 kroner, there was a material 
rise in the imports of grain (from 
6,400,000 kroner in September to 
13,900,000 kroner in October), and 
feeding stuff also showed an in- 
crease, though only a small one. 
The export of bacon, etc., accounted 
for 44,500,000 kroner, and that of 
butter and other dairy produce for 
45,700,000 kroner, both items show- 
ing some inc rease compared with 
the previous, month. 


Vegetables 
Provisions 


Groceries 
Poultry 


Independent Beef Co. 


531-533 Rose Hill Terrace, Baltimore 
East of Guilford, Cor. of WVJIld York Road 
Homeward 2251 —2252—4599 
Opp. Richmond Market, 89;¢ N. _aware St. 

Vernon 7430—7431—154 


CANNED GOODS 


MILLINERY 


516 Twelfth St.. N. W., Washington, D. C. 
Phone Franklin 7016 


Treat Yourself to Some of Our 
Delicious Candy. Only 60c Ib. 


Qe Holland Maide 
CANDY SHOPS 


124 N. Liberty St. 415 N: Howard St. 
326 So. Hanover St.. Baltimore, Md. 


Mail Orders Filled—Postag Extra 


Very Best Groceries 


J. L. APPLEBY CO. 
844 Park Ave., BALTIMORE, MD. 


W//p Mer rath Ors 


We Are Going to Move to 
1110 North Charles Street 


All Coats, Dresses and Furs 
Now at Cost. 


413 N. Charles Baltimore, Md. 


Outfitters to Madame 
and Mademoiselle 


on Charles Strect, 216 North 
BALTIMORE 


Everything Man Wears 


Quarry Suop 
| “Collar-Hug” Clothes, 


Baltimore and Liberty Sts. 
BALTIMORE, MD. 


The Store of Satisfaction 


Hochschild, Kohn & Co. 


Howard and Lexington Streets 
BALTIMORE, MD. 


The Best in Music Is Here’ 


The New Orthophonic Victrola 
and Records and the 
Radiola Superheterodyne 


Style 25,195.00 Style 28, 296.00 
Complete 


G. Fred Kranz Music Co. 


303 North Charles Street at Saratoga | 
Plaza 3732 Baltimore 


CLEANING DYEING 


“Highest Grade Work” 


Parisienne Dyeing Co. 
LOUIS KATTEN, Propr. 


420 Charles St. 
411 W. Saratoga St. 


BALTIMORE, 


Plant 
810-816 W. Saratoga St. 
MD. 


ASSOCIATED with many of 

Baltimore’s manufacturers and 
merchants in the successful con- 
duct of their business. 


4% on Savings 


| NATIONAL 


UNION 
BANK 


of Maryland — 
AT BALTIMORE qatteieeetat 
PHILLIPS LEE GOLDSBOROUGH, President 


£4 Decerd. ory 
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By the Associated Press 
Plymouth, Eng., Feb. 1 


RITISH conservatism went by 
B the board when the United 

States liner President Roose- 
velt entered Plymouth Sound at 10 
o’clock yesterday morning, carrying 
25 members of the crew of the British 
freighter Antinoe, whose lives the 
Americans saved after a four-days’ 
battle in mid-ocean. 

The whistles and sirens of hun- 
dreds of ships and factories greeted 
the men whose vyalor transcended 
national lines and has focused the 
eyes of the world on Captain Fried 
and his gallant crew. Their work of 
mercy succeeded though it cost the 
sives of two gallant rescuers. 

“Well done,” was the signal hoisted 
on two tenders which steamed out to 
meet the Roosevelt, coming in with 
empty davits indicating the position 
of the lifeboats which had been bat- 
tered to pieces in the sea through 
which the Roosevelt’s men sought to 
reach the Antinoe crew clinging to 
the sinking freighter. 

Captain Fried answered the signal 
with flags which spelled out “Thank 
you.” 

All manner of craft in the naval 
harbor bore crowds which shouted 
their welcome. 

The Mayor of Plymouth, Captain 
Goldsmith of H. M. S. Douglas, rep- 
resenting the Admiralty, Com- 
mander Holcombe, representing the 
commander- in - chief at Devon- 
port; Captain Humphries, the King’s 
harbor master; Capt. J. King, 
representing the Board of Trade, and 
Ralph C. Busser, the American con- 
sul, made up the official delegation 
which greeted Captain Fried. The 
Mayor of Plymouth congratulated 
the Roosevelt’s captain on a deed 
“that will go down in history as 
unequaled in the records of the 
seas.” 

“This heroic rescue,” 


he said, “will 


make closer the relations between | 
the great maritime rations and all! 


English-speaking people. All mourn 


the gallant dead who gave up their | 


lives for humanity. Their unselfish- 


ness will never be forgotten. Their | 


names will live forever, as well as 


For Men, WomMEN 
and CHILDREN 


re UR 
<aival —and in no one instance is the 
=) price of Wyman shoes higher 
than that which vow pay for 
just average shoes. 


YMAN 


19 Lexinr*»n The Home of Good Shoes 
Street » BALTIMORE. MD. 


EK. A. SCHAFER 


647 Lexington. Market, Baltimore 


LAMB AND VEAL 


Daily in Attendance 


JOHN M. MASK & BRO. 
INTERIOR. DECORATING 


Paper Hunging 
and Painting 


1908 W. Lafayette Ave., Baltimore, Md. 


COAL 


Anthracite and Bituminous 
for Household Use 


EMERSON & MORGAN 


20 St. Paul Street Plaza 3351 
BALTIMORE 


11 E. Baltimore Street, Baltimore, Md. 
Shirtmakers and Haberdashers 


Shirts to Order 


New assortment of Imported Madras 
— received. 


NUTZLER 
DMT HER 


0: GOODS 
MARYLAND 


BALTIMORE 


Beautiful Bets 


For milady who desires smart- 
ness with demureness. 


PhilipsboraG. 


226 N. Howa’ Street 
Baltimore, Md. 


20% 


Our entire store Furniture, Draperies, Rugs and Linoleums 

(Whittalls and Hardwick Wilton Rugs excepted), dropped 

patterns in Whittalls Rugs included, commencing December 
* 26th and continuing through January. 


‘Bhe Minch & (Gisenbrey C0 
317-319 N. Howard St. 
BALTIMORE, MD. 


Off 


the gallant deeds of the President 


Roosevelt’s captain and crew.” 
Captain Fried replied on behalf of 


his officers and men: 


“We merely 


did our duty. Any other ship able to 
cope with such an emergency would 
have done the same.” 


By Cable from Monitor Bureau 


London, Feb. 1 


story is fully known 


RITAIN is deeply moved now 
that the 


of the 


gallant mid-Atlantic 


rescue by the American steamer, 


President 
aboard the 


Roosevelt, 
British vessel Antinoe. 


of everyone 


The Observer classes the deed among 
“the most famous epics of the sea, 


and to be held, 


as it will be, in grate- 


ful remembrance by the countrymen 


of the rescued 


The Daily Telegraph says: 


crew.” 
“As 


long as men go down to the sea in 
ships there will be honor for those 
two American seamen who gave their 
lives for the chance of rescuing men 


of another ship and another flag, and 


for ‘Captain Courageous,’ who ‘stood 
by’ in the gale and wouldn’t be de- 


feated.”’ 


The Morning Post says: 


tain Fried... 
. and to all 


“To Cap- 
to Chief Officer Miller 
the brave seamen who 


volunteered for this desperate duty 


of reseuing, 
their salute.” 


the British people offer 


WORKERS 


AFFILIATE 


TO LABOR COLLEGES 


MANCHESTER, Eng., Jan. 17 (Spe- 
cial Correspondence)—At a recent 


executive 


meeting 


the National 


Union of Textile Workers decided to 


affiliate with 


the Council of Na- 


tional Labor Colleges, and establish 
classes for their members in various 


areas, for the 


workers a chance to study 
economics 


ture, 


purpose of giving the 
litera- 


and industry. 


Classes are already established at 
Dewsbury, Bradford and Accrington. 

The executive also decided to co- 
cperate with other textile unions in 


opposing the 


claim made by some 


Bradford manufacturers to apply the 


Safeguarding 


of Industries Act to 


the worsted trade cloths of from 2 
to 11 ounces per square yard. 


GREAT BRITAIN 
TO AID FARMERS 


Government Formulates 
Proposals for Large-Seale 
Credits Ff rom Banks 


By Cable from Monitor Bureau 

LONDON, - Feb. 1—The British 
Government’s proposals for helping 
the depressed British agriculture are 
now formuiated, and will be men- 
tioned in the King’s speech at the 
reopening of Parliament tomorrow. 

The main feature, a representa- 
tive of The Christian Science Monitor 
understands, is to encourage banks 
to provide large-scale credits, there- 
by aiding the bigger farmers to ex- 
tend their operations and the smaller 


ones to become owners of their hold- 
ings. 

A Merchandise Marks Act is alsc 
to be introduced to help the purchas- 
ing public to discrimirate between 
home and foreign goods, including 
agricultural produce. 

The scheme to give cheap elec: 
trical power for developing land as 
well as for factory purposes is an- 
other matter that is to be pushed. 

Otherwise the coming session is to 
be chiefly devoted to economy and 
budget questions. 

A number of other bills are upon 
the legislative anvil; including im- 
portant ones for poor law reform 
and to strengthen the Government’s 
hands in regulating eleemosynary re- 
lief distribution, but these are not 
expected to advance beyond the pre- 
liminary stage before Easter. 


NO WHIP IN NORTH CAROLINA 


RALEIGH, N. C., Jan. 28 (Special 
Correspondence) — “Absolutely not” 
was the text of a telegram sent from 
the Governor’s office here in reply to 
an inquiry from Florida as to 
whether convicts are whipped in 
North Carolina. 


~ —————— 
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Main Office 1319 G St. N. W. 
Phone Franklin 4840 
WASHINGTON, 
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Antiques—Reproductions 


Furniture, Jewelry, 
Old China, Art Objects, 
and other Brasses. 


A. F. ARNOLD 


1323 G St., N. W. WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Mirrors, Curios, 
Fireplaces 


W. Marvin Pope Pansy W. Pope 


W ashington 
Service Bureau 


Rentals and Insurance 


605 District National Bank Building 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Charge Accounts Solicited 


Franc Jewelry Co. 


DIAMONDS 
Watches 


627 Seventh Street Northwest, 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Jewelry 
Cor. G 


Brown 


734 Fifteenth St., 


Betty Jun 


Washington, D. C. 


CAFETERIA LUNCHEON 


sseaaaiar « Dinners 6. 


‘and 75c 


All Home Cooking 
Home-Mad2 Bread, Pies and Cakes 


Franklin 4298 


DBeroungMens Shop 


WEARING 
APPAREL 


1319-1321 F Street 


WASHINGTON, 


D. C. 


STEWARD SCHOOL 


Secretaries 


Miss E. Virginia Grant, 


1202 F St.. 


and Accountants 
Principal 
Washington. D. C. 


Mair 8671 


Wals-Over Shoes 


For Men and Women 


WOLF’S 
WALK-OVER SHOP 


929 F Street 


Washington, D. C. 


The 


MEN’ 


for the correct things in 


lith and F Sts., Washington, D. C, 


eMode 


S WEAR 


Ruth's Inc. 


Dry Cleaners and Dyers 


3176 Mt. 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 
Telephone COL. 


Pleasant Street 


Che Hob- Nob 


1767 Columbia Road, Washington, D. C. 


CAFETERIA SERVICE 


Luneheon 12 to 2—Dinner 5:15 to 7:15 
Sunday Dinner Bs 1a to 2: 30—5: is to é: 730 


On EXHIBITION 


Until 13th February 


Early English Sporting Prints 


in color. 


GORDON DUNTHORNE 
1205 Connecticut Ave., N. W. 
WASHINGTON, PD. €&. 


Washington's 


1222 Conn. Ave., N. W. 
WASHINGTON 


Smart Shop for Gowns, | 
Wraps and Hats 


Starting 


3508 


QUALITY 


SERVIC 


The | lat 


antern 


729-733 Seventeenth Street. N. W. 


WASHINGTON, 


Tea House 
& Gift Shop 
Luncheon 
Afternoon Tea 


D.. C. 


Cafeteria 
Luncheon 


Dinner 


ANNOUNCEMENT 
Nachman 
Furniture Co. 


Two Big Stores 
8th and E Streets N. W. 
Penna. Avenue and 8th Street S. E. 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 
trainload of new Furniture 
for the FEBRUARY SAL KE 


February 1st. Wonderful 
Agreeable credit terms. 


A 


arrived 


values. 


Main §&8&9 
1209 Connecticut 
Avenue 


Washington, D. Cc. 


Quality Linens 
Hosiery and Handkerchiefs 


Late Importation of 
ITALIAN LUNCHEON SETS 


J. Hi. 


and SONS 


FLORISTS and 


LA 


CONTRACTORS 


wewreN Tt CIRCLE 
WASHINGTON, D. C, 


SMALL 


NDSCAPE 


STREET N.W. 


Where th 


how (o At_corvets. 


1110 F 


WASHINGTUS, ™ | 


knows 


A Shop of 
Individuality 


1217 Conn. Ace. 
W ashington, D. C. 


Exclusive Fashions 
for Women 
Gowns, Wraps, Furs, 
Millinerv and Novelties 


Our Store Addition 
Brings Price Subtraction 


Merchandise must move at 
prices you'll approve, during this 


Store-Addition Sale 
A 


“MEN'S = 


SIDNEY WEST (incorporated) 
14th and G Street, N. W. 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Joseph 
May 
Overcoats 
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Plans Announced for Monumental Gothic Structure 


THE CHRISTIAN SCIENCE MONITOR, BOSTON, 


MONDAY, 


FEBRUARY 1, 1926 


1 —_ 


4 5 


Yale’s New Sterling Library 
to Be Completed in Two Years 


-to Be Erected at Cost 


House About: 5,000,000 Volumes 


of $6,000,000 and to 


2 NEW HAVEN, Conn., Feb. 1 (Spe- 
_c¢ial)—Plans for Yale’s new monu- 
mental Gothic library, designed to 
house 5,000,000 volumes, and to be 


erected as a meniorial to John W. 
Sterling, eminent Yale graduate of 
the class of 1864, at an estimated cost 
of $6,000,000, provided by the trus- 
‘tees of the Ster'ing estate, are made 
' public today by the university. 

' The Sterling Memorial Library has 
been designed not only to give im- 
mediate facilities for the proper use 
of Yale’s priceless collection of 
books, accumulated during two cen- 
turies and a quarter, but also to meet 
the university’s library needs for the 
next 100 years. 

It is expected that the construc- 
tion of the building will be completed 
two years from now. Yale authori- 
ties believe that it will then be the 
largest and best planned university 
library in the world and that its spe- 
cial services and conveniences for 
students. and professors, 
scholars in general, 


world. 
Dominating Feature 
The architect is James Gamble 
Rogers of New York. In outward 
appearance the new library will har- 


monize with the Harkness Tower | 
and the Memorial Quadrange, which | 
_ are also the work of Mr. Rogers. | 
The library will be the dominating | 


architectural feature among _ the 
* buildings to be grouped about it and 
along the new cross-campus avenue 


which is to be opened up between | 


Wall and Elm Streets. 

Twenty-one antiquated buildings 
now stand on the library site, which 
is bounded by High, Wall, and York 
Streets. The work of demolishing 
them will begin immediately after 
Commencement this year. 


The need of better library facilities | 
at Yale has been felt for more than - 


a decade. The main collections of 
books are at present kept in the Old 
Library, built 80 years ago, in Chit- 
— Library, and in Linsly Hall. 
more recently built, and in the base- 
ments or attics of severf other build- 
ings in the neighborhood. 

: A program of requirements for a 
_ new building was drawn up, even 
before the Sterling bequest had pro- 
vided funds, by the Library Commit- 
tee, which is headed bv Andrew 
Keogh, librarian of Yale University. 
and these plans were submitted tc 
every professor in the university for 
individual criticism. In addition ex- 
pert assistance was given by the 
librarians of five of the great uni- 
_. versity libraries in this country, b: 
' the librarian of Congress and by the 
jibrarian of the great new library o! 
St. Louis, who conferred 


the architect, the Yale librarian, the 

'-*provost, and the dean of the Art 

. School. 
General Stipulations . 

“Good light, flexibility of construc- 
tion to provide for changing ‘needs, 
quiet, comfort, quick service for 
readers, and~an inspiring atmos- 
_phere.” were the general stipula- 
¥ * tions made to the architect. “The ar- 

tect’s solution,” says Mr. Keogh, 
“will give us a building as efficient 
as an up-to-date factory and as 
beautiful as a cathedral.” 

: When the future freshman ap- 
* proaches the library from College 
' $treet through the new cross-cam- 
" pus avenue he will see a _ tall, 
' slightly tapering tower of warm 
' yellow stone. Great lancet windows 
, alternate with soaring columns. of 
_ stone, which are surmounted by 
' sculptured allegorical figures. This, 
' he will learn later, is the “book 
tower,” 192 feet high and 85 feet 
' Square. Placed in front of the “book 
_ tower,” and of smaller dimension, is 
_ the beautiful entrance tower. 
_ Within is the memorial entrance 
' hall, resembling the nave of a cathe- 
dral. Rays of light slant from the 
stained glass windows to the tes- 
selated pavement, or upon the mas- 
sive stone piers which support the 
vaulted roof. Passing through the 
Memorial Hall, the student, turning 
to his right, finds himself in a court. 
Here are trees, and a fountain is 
playing in the center. On one side 
is a cloistered walk. From this court 
the student again gets a view of the 
“book tower.” 

Inviting accessibility is charac- 
terjstic of the construction of the 
Sterling Memorial Library. For in- 
stance, all the main rooms for read- 
ers are on the ground floor and on 
the street level, an innovation in 
library building. 

5 Two thousand readers in all may 
_ be seated at one time in the various 
- rooms of the library. When the 
building is opened these readers 
will have at their command 1,600,000 
_ yolumes, and issues of more than 
_ 10,000 periodicals from every civilized 
country in the world. Accessions to 
Yale’s book collection are now at the 
rate of 1000 volumes a week. 
Nonresidents’ Room 
_ A new convenience for Yale un- 
dergraduates will be the so-called 
Nonresident Students’ Room at the 


}Or evening. The*room will seat 300, 


and for | 
will be unsur-. 
passed by any .other library in the, 


in New: 
Haven with the president of Yale, | 


Park Savings 
Bank 


“The Community Bank’ 


Under Supervision U. 8. Treasury Dept. 
14th and Kenyon Street, N. W. 
Resources over $3,000,000 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Sterling Memorial Library. It has 
long been recognized that students 
commuting from Bridgeport, Derby, 
and other neighboring towns, as well 
as the New Haven students who live 
in the outskirts of the city or whose 
homes may not always provide a quiet 
place for study, need a place where 
they can work between recitations 
or at any other time during the day 


Yale's Proposed $6,000.000 Sterling Memorial Library 


donating was Elihu Yale, East India 
merchant. These books, the first 
possession of the institution, now 
needed a building, and it was the 
search for sufficient funds which led 
to a decision on a site for the college 
and centralized the institution into 
a single town. 

New Haven was decided upon and 
in 1718 the first building was com- 
pleted. Its finest chamber, a room 
22 feet by 31 feet, was designated 
as the library. The first library- 
keeper was Samuel Johnson, who 
became the first president of King’s 
College, now Columbia University. , 

In the same year the building was 
christened Yale College in honor of 
Elihu Yale, who had added to his 
previous donation of books by send- 
ing here 300 volumes, together with 
goods which, when sold, netted more 
than £500, the largest private dona- 
tion to the college for the next 100 
years. 


L 


VIRGIN ISLANDS 
SEEKING CHANGE 


Insular Affairs Committee 
Considers Revision of 
Legal Status 


Special from Monitor Bureau 
WASHINGTON, Jan. 30—Revision 
of the legal status of the Virgin 
Islands was given consideration by 
the House of Representatives Com- 
mittee on Insular Affairs at the 
Capitol. 

Different aspects of the question 
have been placed before the House 
by the presentation of bills H. R. 
8517 and H. R. 7185, the forme: 


James Gambite Rogers, Architect 


Great Gothic Structure, to Harmonize With Harkness Tower and the Memorial Quadrangle, Will Be Dominating Archi- 
tectural Feature Among Buildings to Be Grouped About It. : 


and there will be cloakroom facili- 
ties for ail.” Available on the shelves 
will be dictionaries, encycjopedias, 
atlases, and similar reference books. 

Since many of the students using 
the nonresidents’ room _ will’ be 
those who are not financially well- 
to-do, provision is made to lend text- 
books to those who apply. 

The New Haven public, 
visitors in general, will be greatly 
benefited by the new library. There 
is an arrangement with the New 
Haven Public Library whereby any 
adult citizen, failing to find there 
what he needs, is referred to the 
Yale library. This service is free. 

Other privileges open ,to New 
Haven «citizens as well as to the 
academic community, will be the ex- 
hibitions of treasures, literary and 
historical relics, as well as general 
educational exhibitions, in the me- 
morial entrance hall and in the ad- 
joining exhibition room. 


Books the Beginning of Yale 


Books were the beginning of Yale. 
Two centuries and a quarter ago, 
before the institution had a teacher 
or a single student, even before it 
had a legal right to exist it had a 
small library assembled by several 
colonial ministers who by pledging: 
a gift of books, at Branford, in 
October, 1701, founded a “Collegiate 
school in Hjs Majesty’s colony of 
Connecticut.” Printed in Latin, these 
tomes, upward of 40, were two feet 
tall, three inches thick and bound 
in thick leather. Until 1716 the nomi- 
nal location of the school was at 
Saybrook. 

By 1714 through the efforts of 
Jeremy Dummer, the colony agent, 
nearly 700 volumes were added to 


.the collegiate library. One of those 


Special for January and 
February 


Suits and Overcoats, $55.00 
rr 3 . 


(Oinemaw 


521 13th St., N. W.. Washington, D. C. 


Scns Dairy 


HicwH Quatity Dairy Provucts 
2012 11th St. N. W., Washington, D. C 


Phone North 5997 


«| 
and 


kW ENGLAND. OPENS 


OFFICE FOR COUNCIL 


Important Reports Scheduled 
for Meeting in Portland 


—— 


Nediiament ic aleiinttairy of the 
New England Council, a group or- 
Zanized by the conference of New 
England agricultural, industrial and 
commercial interests, held in 
Worcester last fall, have been es- 
tablished on Devonshire Street, Bos- 
ton, and Dudley Harmon, formerly 
publicity director for the conference, 
has been made executive secreiary. 

John S. Lawrence, president of the 
conference, announces that many of 
the council’s committees have al- 
ready begun work, and that it is ex- 
pected to have several important re 
ports ready for the next council 
meeting. to be held im Portland in 
March. The council offices are lo- 
cated in the Boston Safe Deposit & 
Trust Company Building, 201 Devon- 
shire Street. 

Mr. Harmon was associated with 
the committee of 18 appointed by 
the New. England governors, as a re- 
sult of their conference last summer, 
under whose auspices the larger 
conference was assembled, and was 
in charge of the field and publicity 


MASSACHUSETTS AVE. 
ASSOCIATION TO MEET 


- A meeting of the Massachussetts | 
Avenue Improvement Association | 
will be held this evening at their | 
headquarters, located at 199 Massa- 
chusetts Avenue, for the purpose of | 
completing details in their 


mediate improvement of the street 
and its lighting. 

The membership of this new, 
organization enlists a large portion | 
of the business men and property | 
owners of the ‘thoroughfare, from 
bridge to bridge, and is headed by 
Joseph H. Brennan, manager of 
Loew’s State Theater, as president; 
Edward E. Ginsburg, vice-president, 
and Henry Halper as treasurer. 

The executive committee 
prises Charles W. Danker, Joseph A. 
Di Pesa, Morris Ellis, Edward E. 
Ginsburg, Henry Halper, John J. 
Kelly .Edward D. Martin, 
Mills, Myer Moskow, Julius L. Price 
and Samuel Samuels. 


Columbia 1658 Columbia 5562 


FE. Tl. GOODMAN 


Specialist in Meats 


Arcade Market, 14th and Park Road 
WASHINGTON. D. Cc 


work. 
“We Grow ’Cause We Know” 
Commercial Printing 
Color Work 


& 
Publication Work 


Columbian Printing Co., Inc. 
815 14th St., N. W., Washington, D. C. 


Ladies’ Buckram and 
Wire Hat Frames 


Hat Trimmings in 
Flowers and Feathers 
Renovators of All Kinds of 

Ladies Hats 


Ladies’ Capital Hat Shop 


oww8—tith St.. N. 
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_lnsurance 
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WOLF & COHEN 


(Founded 1878) 


518 Woodward Bice. M 7777 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 
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RICHS 
J o0tu eat 


—is oest appreciaied wv» 
those who insist not only on 
2xclusive style but high 
cradeness as well. : 


e- Bas “Ad 
WASHINGTON, 


PEN VH 
D C. 


New Madelon’ Dresses 


are now arriving in great num- 
bers. Advance Spring styles for 
Miss and Matron, for street and 
afternoon wear. Mostly beautiful 
crepes, beautifully made. Ask to 
see them at the price— 


$39.50 


They will be a _ revelation. 
Washington exclusively at 


ae 
Jellefes 
ate 
1216 F Street N. W., Wash.,, D. C. 


Ready about March first, our 
beautiful new stor e—double our 
present size, 


In 


Lo | 


petition | 
to the city authorities for the im- ' 


com- ; 


Ashley ! 


r 


confer United States citizenship on 
inhabitants of the group and the 
latter to establish a limited form of 
self-government patterned after the 
American model upon the islands. 
This first hearing, however, was de- 
voted to general discussion of the 
subject in which representatives of 
the islanders and the Navy Depart- 
me were heard. 

H. V. Berg, member of the Council 
of St. Croix, said that members of 
elective bodies, such as he, all fav- 
ored autonomy, while those now 
vested with authority desired con- 
tinuation of the present arrangement. 
Asked for his suggestions he advo- 
cated the separation of St. Croix 
from the other two islands and its 
incorporation as a municipality of 
Porto Rico, 40 miles away. 

This step he advocated since St. 
Croix was agricultural, whereas the 
two other islands were mainly in- 
dustrial. 

Asked how-he proposed to raise the 
$150,000 deficit, now contributed by 
the United States, he said the funds 
would have to be secured by in- 
creased taxation upon the inhabi- 
tants and properties of the islands. 

Rear Admiral Kittelle, the third 
governor of the islands, appeared and 
said that the islanders were fine peo- 
ple and were not suffering from any 
basic troubles. The placing of the 
territory under the authority of the 
United States had destroyed manu- 
facturing and shipping industries on 
account of the prohibition law, so 
the principal problems were eco- 
nomic and not political in any local 


islands, he said, was 4 very simple 
affair. He ‘advised the committee to 
send a sub-committee to investigate 
on the spot. 


He favored that the inhabitants 


courts in Porto Rico instead of to 
those at Philadelphia, as is done at 
present. 

D. Hamilton Jackson, lawyer, who 


| represents a large section of the col- 


ored population of the islands, denied 
the statement of Admiral Kittelle that 
the naval administration had estab- 
lished~public schools, claiming that 
such schools had existed there since 
1878. He said it would be useless to 
send a committee to investigate, since 
all such investigators were invariably 
buttonholed by the naval administra- 
tion and converted to their viewpoint. 


| He said legislative relief. was urgently 


needed, since present conditions were 
such as to cause an exodus which 
would soon deplete the population. 

Hearings will be continued next 
Tuesday. 


DRAMATIC SOCIETIES 
TO GIVE “SAKUNTALA™ 


| Harvard Club Ge -operating tn 


Hindu Play Production 


Members of ‘hen ‘eervenl Dramatic 
Club, and various other dramatic 
groups of Greater Boston, are to ae 
ticipate in the presentation 
over 1600 years ago by 
Theater on Monday and 
Feb. 8 and 9, 
Miss Joy Higgins, dramatic director 
of the Community Service of Boston, 
Inc. y 

Miss Higgins will be assisted by 
Kedah Nath Das Gupta, the, Hindu 


dramatist, who prepared the transla- | | 


tion of “Sakuntala” for the English | 
stage. The version to be used is 
from Mr. Das Gupta’s translation, 
done into verse by Laurence Binyon., 

Miss Louisa James, in whose 
home on Mount Vernon Street, re- 
hearsals for “Sakuntala’ are now 
being conducted daily, will take a 
pleading part as Pryamvado, a com- 


-; panion of Sakuntala, and the Brag- 


ziotti sisters will dance. 

The music used in this production 
was written by Louis Adolphe 
Coerne when the play was produced 
at Smith College some 20 years ago. 
The “Sakuntala” performances will 
benefit the League of Neighbors and 


| the Union of East and West. 


§ 
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er: is out for you for 


LUNCHEON and DINNER 


Paramount Consideration. 
Cleanliness and Service. 


612 ae, St..N. W.. Between F and G 
VASHINGTON D. C. 


Reliability 


This is the word that governs all 
Goldenberg activities. It is the 
word our buyers have constantly 
before them in the selection of 


merchandise. It is the word most 
frequently associated with Golden- 
berg’s by Washington's shopping 
public. 


Goldenberg’s 


“The Dependable Store” 
Both Sides of Seventh Street—at K- 


Washington, D. C. 


_ 


The price of a “Super-V alue”’ Suit 


is the same every day in the year 


$38 


(With two pairs of trousers) 


Sales may come and sales may go but you are always certain in the 
knowledge that your Super-Value suit will be at the same set price— 


_ $38—all the time. 


sf 
ze 


ems, Avenue at Ninth 


Washington, D. C. 


pensive, 


It 


Seventh and Eye Streets, NN. ®. 


Knowledge Is Power 


Good furniture need not necessarily be ex- 
One may select from woods that are 
rich and lasting, and from styles that are 
dignified and tasteful—and yet keep within an 
outlay established by a limited income. 


a 


‘URE OF MERIT” 


all in ping WHERE 


D. C. 


Taxi Ser vice 


WARDMAN PARK 
TAXI SERVICE 


announces that they now are equipped 
with a fleet of new Willys-Knight meter 
taxies which enable them to give you 
taxi service at low meter rates. 


. 


Columbie 10.000 


C. 


ASHINGTON, D. 


ISENATE PASSES 


TAX RATE CUTS 


Approves Repeals of “Nui- 
sance’ and Capital 
Stock Levies 


Special from Monitor Bureau 

WASHINGTON, Jan. 30—The re- 
vised normal income tax rates, as 
fixed by the House and accepted un- 
changed by the Senate Finance Com- 
mittee, have been approved by the 
Senate sitting as a Committee of the 
Whole. 

The rates as now fixed are as fol- 


the estate tax, the corporation tax, 
the publicity repeal olause, and any 
others that incur considerable dis- 
sent, would be passed over and ac- 
tion taken on those items on which 
an agreement could be reached with- 
out undue delay. 

By approving the new normal in- 
come tax rates, the Senate acquiesced 
in a tax reduction which will take 
$97,000,000 from the federal tax 
rolls. Most of this affects the small 
taxpayer. 

The Senate also accepted the in- 
crease from $10,000 to $20,000 in the 
amount of income on which the 25 
per cent reduction for earned in- 
comes might be allowed. 

At the end of the day the Senate 
stopped on page 293 of the bill, 
which contains only 334 pages. 
However, important features of the 


low: On the first $4000 taxable 1% 
per cent, on the second $4000 3 per | 
cent and on the remainder 5 per. 
cent. 

The Senate also approved the sie 
peal of the capital stock tax and the | 
so-called nuisance taxes eliminated | 
in the House. 

Upon the motion of Reed Smoot | 
(R.), Senator from Utah, chairman 
of the Senate Finance Committee 
and administration floor leader, the 
Senate went into a committee of the 
whole, and began consideration of 
the measure, section by section. 

It was agreed that all provisions 


' 


sense. The actual government of the | 


be given citizenship and that the/| 
judicial system be changed so that! 
appeals could be made to federal | 


“Sakuntala,” the Hindu play << hl | 
Kalidas, | 
which is to be given in the Fine Arts | 
Tuesday, | 
under the direction of | 


Wey 


R. F. SCHUCHARDT: “I regard. 

® superpower as a magic which 
will light the world and run the 
wheels of industry overnight.” 


— 


CORLEY McDARMENT: “All this 
rustling of airplane wings among 
smaHer Muropean countries 
quickens the imagination to a 
hint of empire.” 


AS 

RIPLEY: “If the 
it will, in a 
be hecause of 
of the _ public 


WILLIAM Z. 
Republic survive 
goodly measure, 
the excellence 
press.” 

<-> 


JUDGE WEBSTER THAYER: “Is 
the law becoming commercial- 
ized? Is it becoming a business 
instead of a profession?” 


> 


SENATOR A, R. ROBINSON: “An 
apologist for the liquor traffic 
will say that there are bootleg- 
gers and rumrunners. today; 
that is true, but there are also 
thieves notwithstanding the fact 
that theft has been forbidden 
sirffce the-dawn of civilization.” 


<™. 
ae ad 


JAMES L. GREENLEAF: /‘Thne 
national parks are getting reallv 
too popular for their own good.” 

ae 


CHAMBERLAIN 
ARISTIDE BRIAND: “The 
action of the United States 
Senate in approving adherence 
of the American Government to 
the Permanent Court of Interna- 
tional Justice is a most im- 
portant development.” 

M. BRIAND: “Let us hope it is 
only the first step.’ 

SIR AUSTEN: “Yes, but perhaps 
it is more prudent not to speak 
it too » loudly. ¥ 


AUSTEN and 


ORRISON; 


llO9 F ST. NW.,WASHINGTON D.C. 


Bouthful Bats 


for Miss ‘and Matron. 
Ms Reasonably priced 


Spociilinitig in 
Florida and 
‘Muscle Shoals 


Properties 


that will stand the 
test of investigation. 


Write for literature and 
bank r fere ces. 


Morgan W. Wickersham 


829 13th Street, Washington, ©. C. 


Marinello Shoppe 


923 llth St. N. W., Wash., D. C. 
Announces Opening of a 


NEW SHOP 


2nd Floor, Bragg Building 
12th and G Sts. 
Entrance on 12th St. 
To better serve our fast growing 
clientele we have opened this 
branch shop, embodying the finest 
equipment in downtown section 
—nine booths, rest room, reading 
and reception rooms. 
Approved Marinello graduates 
await you. Expert marcel wavers 
and water wavers, permanent 
waving, hair cutting a specialty. 


bill, among them the publicity repeal 
section, wé passed over. 

The progress that is being made 
‘On the measure is very satisfactory 
to floor leaders for the bill’ Senator 
Smoot was elated, but he admitted 
bongs the opposition had not yet made 

s fight. 

peter the rules the bill is. still 
subject to amendment when the Sen- 
ate resumes its sittings as a legisla- 
tive body. 


KANSAS ASSOC [ATION 
ELECTS MR. PALMER 


The Silintias ial of Massa- | 


chusetts held its third annual ban- |! 
quet and entertainment last night in 


the parish house of the First Parish! gonator: 


(Unitarian) Church, Meeting House | formerly state treasurer: 


Henry J, Allen, Kansas publisher | Allen 


Hill, Dorchester. 


and formerly Governor, and Ezra W. 


Palmer of Boston, were the princi-| 


pal speakers. The Rev. Lyman V. 
Rutledge, pastor of the Dorchester 
parish, was toastmaster. 

Officers elected follow: Mr. Palmer, 
president; Mrs. J. M. Bottsford, first 
vice-president: Elmer Olsen, second | 
vice-president; Una Allen, secretary; 
Helen Hart, treasurer; the Rev. Mr. 


| Rutledge, trustee. 


CHAMBER AP POINTS EDITOR 


Allan G. Harper, assistant man- 
ager of the civic bureau of the Bos- | 
ton Chamber of Commerce, and in| 
charge of detail work of the fue! 
committee of the chamber, of which | 
John F. O’Connell is chairman, has | 
been made the associate editor of | 
Current Affairs, the weekly organ | 
of the chamber. His place in the | 
civic bureau and on the fuel com- 
mittee has been taken by Edward | 
Casey, a new member of the cham- | 
ber staff. 


HYMNS 


on New VICTOR RECORD by 
FLORA McGILL KEEFER 
No. {In Heavenly Love Abidirz!i7<,, 
19759 |} *Blest Christmas Morn j (IC 
*Words by Mary Baker Fddyry. 
MAIL ORDERS FILLED 
DEMOLL PIANO & FURNITU RE co. 
12th and G,. Washington, 


Pbilipsbern 


D. | 


! ton Finance Commission: 


608 to 614 Eleventh Street 
WASHINGTON, D. CG 


Largest Ladies’ Exclusive 


Apparel Shop in Washington 


Garments 
Which May Be Copied 
But Not Duplicated 


F, 


foremost stylists. 


These originals may be 
copied by others, but never 
duplicated. 


RLEBACHER presents 
garments by the world’s 


Garments made under the 
direction of the masters of 
design partake of their 
personalities, 


lEvilebacher 


Feminine Apparel 
of Individuality 


1210-1212 F St., Washington, 


of justice 


‘and Herbert 


'have been 


ocrats. 


LAWYERS AIDED 


STUDY OF CASES 


Investigation of Alleged 
Political Interference in 
State Reported On 


g 
Final reports from 85 Massachu- 
setts lawyers who have been investi- 
gating charges of mal-admihistra- 
tion of the law filed with Jay R. 
Benton, State Attorney-General, were 
received today and are being exam- 


ined by the Attorney-General in 
preparation for a searching report 


'on law enforcement in the State soon 
to be submitted to the Legislature’s . 
joint committee on the judiciary. 


Last night the Attorney-General 
made public the list of attorneys who 
have been assisting him in investigat- 


ing the 400 cases of alleged political 


interference with the administration 
submitted by Frank A. 
Goodwin, Registrar of Motor Vehicles. 
A. Wilson, Boston Po- 
lice Commissioner. 

In the list of those attorneys who 
investigating are to be 
found leaders of the bar all over the 
State, among them prominent Dem- 
Republicans, law school pro- 
fessors and many others. Such men 
are Included as David I. Walsh. 
formerly Governor and United States 
Frederick W. Mansfield, 
J. Weston 
and Herbert Parker, former 
attorneys-general; Arthur D. Hill. 
formerly corporation counsel of the 
city of Boston; Nathan Matthews, 
formerly Mayor of Boston: John R. 


| Murphy and John A. Sullivan of Bos- 


chairmen of the Bos- 
B. Loring 
Young, formerly Speaker of the state 
House of Representatives. 


| ton, formerly 


PUBLIC-OWNED MINES URGED 
NEW HAVEN, Conn., Feb. 1 (P)— 


| That public ownership of the mines 
'is the best solution of the present 
| coal situation and of possible future 


tie-ups was the conclusion reached 


| at the meeting of the executive com- 
| mittee of the Socialist Party of this 


| State, held here yesterday afteroon. 


Welcome Inn 


“Not a Restaurant” 


1817 Adams Mill Road 
Washington, D. C. 


ome Made Bread Every 


Tay 


_— 


ee 


EDW. L. KNEESSI 


Luggage and Leather Goods 


Luggage, Leather 
Goods and Um- 
brellas. Janvary 
clearance every- 
thing reduced. 


Now Located at 


409 7th St., N. W. 
Washington, D.C. 


Repairing 


=e oh = or ter ce 


BOOT SHOP 
1219 F Street 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


(Queen Quality 
(steo-Tarsal Shoes 


For women and young women 
are shapely, styleful and flexible; 
ideal for dress and street wear. 
Featuring a combination last 
with narrow heel, straight inner- 
line, 


Many models for your selection 
in all leathers, AAA to D. 


Come in 


and Pry « a Pair On 


Fashion’ S ; Newent Fabrics 
for Spring 


in an Informal Showing by 


February First, Second, and Third 
FEATURING 


AMERICANA PRINT SILKS 


Exclusively at Woodward & Lothrop’s in Washington 


In the Fahrics Sections, Second Floor 


10th, Ith, F and G ; Streets, Washington, | D. C. 


Models 


| 
| WA 


| 


DULIN & MARTIN CO. 


1215-1217 F STREET, N. 
and 1214-1218 G STREET, N. 
WASHINGTON, 


| 


Ww. 
WwW. 
D. C. 


Fd 
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HINA—CRYSTAL 
C has 
SILVER 

ArT OBJECTS 
LAMPS—FURNITURE 


AND SO FortTH ° 


A reputation for excellence that 


thru years and years of retailing 
to discriminate tastes. The par- 
ticular hostess bears this in mind 
in making appointments for .the 
entertaining season. 


been carefully maintained 


WASHINGTON, 


-—- oo 


EOE meTa) (0! aS) ONDE ESTO) (olarak 


por * 


foot action. 


Penn Avenue 


at 8th * 


“Arch Grips” 
For Smartness and’ Comfort 


shoe fashioned on a 
thereby insuring proper fitting, into which is built 
special features which afford the arch protection 
and at the same time permit perfect freedom of 


Price $7.50 and $8.50 Pair 


Fourth Floor 


“Combination” last, 


Washington, 
a 
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Barnaby Rudge Landscape 


T DINNER the other night, some 
A passing phrase of the conver- 
sation carried my hostess into 

@ mood of reminiscence which in 
turn drew her to recollect aloud her 
first visit to England. She spoke of 
London as it was when she was a 
girl; then of the English country- 
side, with its quaint fields like 


patches in a quilt; of the gardens, 
hedges, lawns. English grass had 
especially impressed her; so much 
so that in her memory it still re- 
mains with all the vividness of a 
new curiosity. . 

“English grass is wholly unlike 
ours,” she said. “When I first saw 
their meadows I could scarcely be- 
lieve my eyes. Should you mention 
grass to an Englishman he wouldn’t 
have the faintest idea of what you 
meant. He would think of his native 
turf—small,.flat tufts of grass, with 
blades not much wider than a match 
and never longer than a pin. If you 
described to him our ordinarily 
broad, long, lush grass,, he would 
call it sedge. 

“When I arrived in London,” she 
went on to say, “the friends who 
met me put me into another train 
and took me to their house just out 
of town, in Essex. It was’ Barnaby 
Rudge country. I recognized it in- 
stantly. I had always thought Dick- 
ens had described imaginary scenes, 
but I now saw that his descriptions 
were, instead, extremely realistic. 
All those wonderful landscapes in 
Barnably Rudge are set down with 
remarkable truth to nature.” 

+ > + 


_ By coincidence I had just finished 
reading Barnaby Rudge. True, that is 
not a very odd coincidence, because 
it was my fifteenth or twentieth read- 
ing. I ran mentally through the 
book, this chapter, that chapter, try- 
ing to remember the landscapes so 
that I might all the more enjoy my 
. hostess’s references. Strange to re- 
late, I who had thought I knew 
Dickens so well, could recall not one 
description of countryside in the 
volume. 

By the time my thoughts came 
back to the conversation, my hostess 
was recounting in a Dickensian man- 
ner her drives through Epping For- 
est: “The trees were giant beeches 
with russet canopies resembling low- 
lying clouds after a sunset. Their 
gnarled roots ran along the ground, 
knotting and twisting themselves at 
a great distance from the trunk they 


nourished. Between the roots and’ 


surrounding them lay the grass—like 
small emerald flowers, none seeming 
to overlap another yet each cluster- 
ing close with its neighbor.” 

Surely this is not my hostess’s de- 
scription, I thought. She is quoting, 
‘I said to myself, quoting from 
Dickens, quoting from Barnaby 
Rudge! My memony must have 
played me a trick which has caused 
me to forget these scenes in the 
book. : 

“The carriage joggled pleasantly 
on,” my hostess continued, “passing 
now a bowery dingle and now a 
bosky dell. Here was a tranquil 
stream slowly winding between 
mossy banks, and bearing on its sur- 
face small flocks of swans. Here 
was a. rustic bridge so peacefully 
antique that it might have been 
swung-+over these waters by one of 
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Paris 


the Plantagenets. From time to time 
there were reminders of windstorms 
this tree leaning as if upon its 
elbow, that venerable patriarch of 
the forest lying prone, its far- 


spreading roots curled towards the 
sky. All Barnaby Rudge landscape, 
as you well perceive.” 

Perceive? One moment I recog- 
nized the source of this scenery; the 
next I could not. My feeling was 
very like that state in which one 
questions whether one wakes or 
dreams. In a part of my memory 
these- landscapes seemed authentic 
pictures from Barnaby Rudge. I 
another part I was not so sure of 
their origin. It was not merely that 
I could not recall them definitely. I 
was actually beginning to doubt 
whether any such pictures were in 
the book at all. 

“As we drove through one \v4l- 
lage,’ my hostess was concluding, 
“I looked about me and felt that I 
Was gazing upon Chigwell itself. 
The horses carried us by the village 
inn, with its deep-set windows and 
leaded panes, its.vivid walls and 
fantastic gables tipped with eight- 


eenth century chimney-pots. It 
seemed exactly like the Maypole Inn, 
where the major action of the story 


occurs; I felt I had but to enter the 
doors to find all the characters gath- 
ered round the hearth.” 

She had described the Maypole Inn 
so well that my memory was thor- 


myself quickly; descriptions of the 
Maypole Inn are frequent in the 
book. I could recall numerous in- 
stances. But the background for it— 
the countryside—and the forest on 
the borders of which it stood? No, 
I could not remember a single de- 
scription of them. : 

Suddenly I knew the reason for 
my confusion in this talk. Of what 
had in all my readings hitherto es- 
caped me, J became suddenly aware: 
there simply are no _ landscapes 
described in Barnaby Rudge. To be 
sure, I—like my hostess and every- 
body else—had felt during each read- 
ing no lack.of natural scenery. Most 
of the story takes place in the coun- 
try, at a little hamlet on the borders 
of Epping Forest; and I-had pictured 
not only the Maypole Inn of that vil- 
lage, which the author called Chig- 


forest, everything. So had my host- 
ess. Yet there are not any such pic- 
tures in the book. I was positive of 
it now. , 
S “.-—@ 

Later in the evening, aS soon as 
I had returned home, I hurriedly took 
down my worn copy of Barnaby 
Rudge and began to turn the pages, 
my eyes searching from paragraph 
to paragraph. Far into the night I 
was still busy, for the book is old- 
fashionedly long. 
tions of the Maypole Inn, to be sure, 
and references enough to Chigwell 
itself; but it was not until the two- 
hundredth page that I came upon 
any landscape. Even then it wag but 
a few sentences “The trees were 
budding into leaf, the hedges and the 
grass were green, the air was musi- 
cal with songs of birds, and high 
above them all the lark poured out 
her richest melody. In shady spots, 
the morning dew sparkled on each 
young leaf and blade of grass; and 


| where the sun was shining, some 


diamond drops yet glistened brightly.” 


in England and well worth the time 
I had taken to track it down. But 
it is scarcely enough on which to 
‘base a whole legend of landscape, 
in the memory of my hostess; and in 
my Own memory until now, for that 
matter; and no doubt in the memory 
of most readers of Barnaby Rudge. 

Though I scanned closely every 
other page in-the book, I could dis- 
cover but one similar description— 
again of only a few sentences. These 
depict Barnaby’s rural. delights: 
“There were wild flowers to pluck— 
the bright red poppy,. the gentle 
harebell, the cowslip, and the rose. 
There was the merry sunlight to 
hunt out, as it crept in aslant 
through leaves and boughs of trees, 
and hid far down—deep, deep in 
hollow places—like -a silver pool 


bathe and sport; sweet scents of 


beans or clover; the life of waving 

—. and shadows always chang- 

ng.” . 
Those two are the only descrip- 

tions of landscape I could find in 

Barnaby Rudge. Scarcew more than 

a hundred words in ail. 
‘ +> > 


There are several passages de- 
scribing storms, both of wind and 
rain, but not their effect on field,or 
forest. Dickens especially loved 
earth, sky and air, and with them he 
delineates many moods such as the 
following: 

“It was on one of those morn- 
ings, common in early spring, when 
the year, fickle and changeable in 
its youth like all other created 
things, is undecided whether to step 
backward. into winter or forward 
into summer, and in its uncertainty 
inclines now to the one and now 
to the other, and now both at once— 
wooing summer in the sunshine, and 
lingering still with winter in the 
shade—it was, in.short, on ohne of 
those mornings, when it is hot and 
cold, wet and dry, bright and low- 
ering, sad and cheerful, withering 
and genial, in the compass of one 
short hour. a gs 

Although these sentences convey a 
mood to be found only in the coun- 
try, they are of course not in any 
sense landscape pictures at all. 

Yet who has missed even in many 


.| readings the background deemed so 


necessary to a novel set amidst rural 
places?. Indeed, who that ever read 
Barnaby Rudge does not feel as if 
he has actual memories of Essex 
scenery? Dickens is like that. His 
gifts being abundantly great, he can 
bestow upon his readefs as much by 


implication and suggestion as by 


specific words. ' 

When next I call upon my host- 
ess of the other evening, I shall 
‘show her the two passages. But also 
: Shall affirm my conviction that 
she can scarcely be reproached for 
her mistake of remembrance. It 
was instead a tribute to the range 
jand héight of Dickens's genius. 


‘ 


oughly satisfied. Yes, yes, I said to}. 


well, but also the countryside, the} 


I found descrip-| 


An exquisite description of springjthe Treaty of Paris. It may indeed 


where nodding branches seemed t0|. 


summer air breathing over fields of | 


> = 


Music 
Down three centuries, Shake- 
Speare and Milton still tell us how 


best to write of music. The figured 


splendour of Milton’s musical imag- 
ery, with its Biblical and Platonic 
lore, May never again be revived; 
but we can all try to make sure 
that, like him, we speak of what we 
know. And to read Shakespeare, 
with the senses alert, is always to 
thrill at the riches of nature and of 
humanity; his works, of all litera- 
ture, are the master-source at which 
to freshen and quicken our percep- 
tions.—M. Wright Roberts, in “Music 
and Letters.” 


THE 
Ee 


In a Vienna Garden 


delightful village set in the 

midst of greenery, a short dis- 
tance from Vienna. Its owner guards 
it from the eyes of. the curious, and 
only those of his friends with an 
understanding of artistic beauty are 
invited within its precincts. The 
whole has been planned with rare 
judgment, nature has been allowed 
to have her own way. In this gar- 
den the architect has given us full} 
measure of his artistic perception. 
He has made the foliage of the an- 
cient trees serve his decorative pur- 
poses and blend with the masses of 


([ecien is a garden at Rodaun, a 


his design; the whole scheme is well 
imagined, there is an entire absence 
of anything pertaining to obtrusive- 
ness. In these pleasure grounds one 
may muse on the glory of classic 
sculpture set in a garden planned by 
a modern garden-designer whose 
sensitiveness to refinement of form 
has enabled him to judge well how 


to keep his art in due subjugation. | 


The figures, busts, and statuary con- 
tained in this place of delight are 
the reapings of many years of travel 
in many parts. Their possessor has 
been his own collector and he has 
understood how to choose. 


Poetry 


Written for The Christian Science Monttor 
Something brushed the window 
With magic wing: 
Where was solitude, 
Birds sing. 


‘ 


Something thrust aside 
Wintry hours; 

Where was barrenness— 
Flowers! ; 


Vistas stretch away 
‘While I look 

At the printed page 
Of a book. 


Alice Lawry Gould. 


-_ 


An Art Collector's Garden, Designed by A. Berger 


_. Mary Lioyd, 


Her Work 


Hanging above the old mahogany 
desk. that doubtless witnessed the 
sampler’s making in the thrilling 
days of the American Revolution, 
companioning the little tip-top table 


that is scarcely younger, it is easily 
the brightest spot in the room, out- 
shining, or outsamplering as it were, 
the candlesticks of brass and the 
ruby-colored bowl. 

Curiously this poem of bright 
stitches is the handiwork of a little 
Quaker maiden, who was fourteen 
years old when she completed and 
dated it in 1783, the eventful year of 


celebrate the return of her father, 
Isaac Lloyd, from service in the 
Revolutionary army, 1782. At any 
rate, it shows that the little maid 
loved color with all the fervor of 
her Quaker heart. , 

It is pleasing to picture her seated 
before her sampler, frame and most 
solemnly at work upon it. She must 
have worn a dress of drab or gray 
with cap and kerchief of the mode 
of Stuart England. Such her Wels‘ 
ancestors had worn for a century at 
least, such her American descend- 
ants were to wear for another 
hundred years: The activities of 
the simple Pennsylvania household 
doubtless ebbed and flowed about her 
as she worked, choosing now a 
thread of scarlet, now a thread of 
green or yellow for her design. 

First, according to the established 
laws of sampler-making, came the 
alphabet in the bravest of capitals 
nearly two inches high—A in scarlet,’ 
,B in deep blue, C in brightest green, 
and the rest according to their 
merits. Scarlet, being a favorite, was 
used again for G, O, R, and U, and 
blue recurs in I, M, S and W. Yel- 
low, brown, pink, orchid, pale blue, 
anda lighter shade of green each 
finds a place in the three rows of 
block letters. The alphabet of 1783 
is the same as that said to be signi- 
fied in the rhyme by “four-and- 
twenty blackbirds,” as both J and V 
are absent. In this instance, how- 
ever, blackbirds are hardly appli-. 
cable; it would have to be four-and- 
twenty painted parokeets. 

Just beneath the parokeets is what. 
an editor would term “a box,” out- 
lined in a pattern of scarlet stitches 
and containing the following rhyme 
in diminutive, multi-colored letters: 


“BEAUTY IS A FLOWER 
THAT FAIDETH AWAY 
BUT VIRTUE IS A BLOS 
SOM THAT WILL NEVER 
DECAY. MARY LLOYD. 1783.” 


A few tiny hearts and diamonds fill 
in the irregularities of space and 
serve in lieu of punctuation marks. 
On either side of the box blossoms a 
gayly symbolical scarlet flower in 
a symmetrical blue urn, whether 
copied or original can hardly be de- 
termined. « : 

Next comes the alphabet in about 
half its former size, this time the 
capitals and their mates side by side 
—great A and little a in pale blue, 
‘bouncing B in scarlet, its smaller 
Belf likewise. They occupy three 
rows, leaving just room for the 
numerals up to six at the end. 

Then in a box below appears the 
little maiden’s masterpiece—a sturdy 
tree with trunk and roots of browr, 
and with green leaves and branches. 
Its top is curiously flattened. It has 
the general appearance of an oak 
tree, yet bears a fruit, so pale as tu 
be hardly distinguishable now, fully 
as large as its leaves.° This is dis- 
tributed five on one side.of the free 


‘ing mysterious fruit should have 


and four on the other. The tenth 


M. VY. calculation, How distressed she my 


was-‘crowded out due to a slight mij 


~ 


have been! ‘Sut none will deny that 
it is a beautiful tree. 
To the right just where the miss- 


been begins the first stanza of that 
children’s. classic, “How doth the 
little busy bee.” This was perhaps to 
show that little American girls knew 
their Watts. In the tox with the 
stanza blossoms a row of unmistak- 
able clovers above which hover a red 
bee and a black bee separated by a 
pale blue heart. ‘While flanking the 
tree on the left is a stanza begin- 
ning, “Love the Lord and he will be 
a tenderefather unto thee.” This also 
is adorned with tiny hearts and dia- 
monds in Many colors. : 

Quite .boldly beneath the tree 
comes the maker’s name again in 
one-inch letters, blue and pink and 
green, with a design between eaca 
word,— MARY*LLOYD*HER* WORK. 
The date also is repeated, in pale 
orchid. The concluding row is com- 
posed of the initials of the Quaker 
maiden’s family—lI. L. in scarlet for 
her dear father just- returned from 
the war; A. L. in yellow for her 
gentle mother; R. L. in black for her 
big brother Richard, etc. There is 
just room for a yellow and blue 
heart in the last corner.: 

How. innocently proud she must 
have been of her handiwork can 
easily be imagined, and relatives and 
friends doubtless elustered about it 
in admiration even as her descend- 
ants and their friends do today. 


A Mountain Paradise 


San Martino lies in a cup-shaped 
hollow of the mountains with green 
meadows lying smoothly like a rich 
carpet over the curves and folds 
between the pine woods. A continual 
sound of water falling veiled by the 
pine foliage and borne to us over an 


immeasurable distance! There is an 
air of finish about the landscape; the 
colour contrasts are perfectly exe- 
cuted, the dark green of the forests, 
the emerald of, the meadows, the 
faint blue haze over the lower slopes 
of the mountains and the startling | 
rose-grey of the bare mountain walls 
themselves, fluted and pillared to} 
give to every single colour tone a. 
deeper suggestive value! On the val- 
ley opening towards Primiero there 
is no edge to the opulence of the sky, 
and everything moving has almost a 
symbolical beauty, a single charac- 
ter on a stage of surpassing and 
lonely magnificence. ¢The sunset 
creeps slowly up the valley, and 
rests On the Rosetta in a splendour 
of vivid rose-gold, deepening to 
startling violet shadows in the clefts 
and along the ridges turned away. 
from the sunlight. The mountain 
wall has few breaks in its surface, } 
with the result that the colour rests 
on it as on a screen, incredibly vivid 
between the dark blue of the sky 
and the sombre green of the forests 
and meadows below. 

We went along the meadows paral- 
lel to the Rosetta, almost like figures 
in a pantomime, and at the edge 
where the sky seemed to close up 
the whole landsca™s we could look 
down on the conflagration below, the 
high battlements of the Vette di 
Feltre, the only part of that blue 


magnificence with a sharp edge and| 


La Décision 


Traduction de |’article anglais de Science Chrétierne paraissant sur cette page 


66 UELLES multitudes, quelles 
(.) multitudes ... dans la vallée 
du jugement [de la déci- 

sion]!” Ainsi écrivit le prophéte Joél; 
et l’on pourrait en dire autant des 
conditions actuelles. Bien des gens 
désirent avancer; et chacun d’eux 
pourra progresser. si son dessein est 
bon et si ses efforts sincéres attestent 


son désir. Ceux qui s’occupent active- 
ment de quelque bon travail ou de 
quelque bonne entreprise trouveront 
constamment l’occasion de faire avan- 
cer ce travail, mais, les progrés, pour 
étre bienfaisants, doivent étre accom- 
pagnés de discernement et d’un mode 
de penser clair. Ainsi, il se fait que 
l’on ait souvent des décisions a pren- 
dre, ‘qu’elles soient plus ou moins 
importantes, et qu’avant d’étre arrivé 
a&une conclusion, l’on passe fréquem- 
ment par bien. des angoisses et des 
inquiétudes. 

Les étudiants de la Science Chré- 
tienne apprennent bien vite a éviter 
un grand nombre de ces luttes et a 
prendre des décisions avec plus de 
promptitude et avec moins de peine 
et d’hésitation décourageantes, en se 
reposant sur le fait vivifiant et 1é- 
montrable que Dieu est Entendement. 
Bien que cela ne diminue en rien la 
responsabilité de chacun de penser 
rapidement ét avec discgrnement, 
néanmoins, lorsque nous nous ren- 
dons compte que tout notre penser 
doit é6tre conforme 4 la volonté har- 
monieuse et ordonnée de Dieu, 1’En- 
tendement divin, toute décision pour- 
ra étre prise plus facilement. 

Le mot “décider” dérive des deux 
mots latins de et caedere, qui veulent 
dire: couper, retrancher. Il donne la 
signification exacte du mot anglais, 
et indique clairement le travail qu’il 
implique. Lorsqu’on « décide ume 
question, ou quel chemin il con- 
vient de prendre, on retranche litté- 
ralement tout autre moyen ou toute 
autre méthode d’agir, et l’on élimine 
également bien des qualités peu at- 
trayantes de la pensée qui s’y sont 
peut-étre glissées tandis qu’on tra- 
vaillait péniblément 4 cette question. 
Lorsque se présente la nécessité de 
choisir entre deux ou plusieurs sen- 
tiers & suivre, une des premiéres sug- 
gestions qui se présentent, c’est la 
crainte que la décision pourra ne pas 
étre la plus sage ou la plus profitable. 
Alors, la pensée se troublera et per- 
dra peut-étre de son alacrité et de sa 
clarté ordinaires. L’étudiant de la 
Science Chrétienne se rend immé- 
diatement compte de la difficulté que 
la crainte aménerait dans le pro- 
bléme; mais, placant sa confiance en 
Dieu, et s’assurant que son désir est 
de faire le plus grand bien au plus 
grand nombre, il se met avec calme 
et courage & examiner la question 
qui se présente. Si chacun de nous 
voulait reconnaitre la puissance qu’a 
Dieu de venir en aide et dé garder la 
direction de toute bonne voie a suivre, 
il s’éviterait beaucoup de travail péni- 
ble, d’angoisse et d’actep erronés. 
Ceux qui réfléchissent auront peut- 


a fine sweep of contour. That is the |étre chaque jour A faire face a des 


glory of San Martino at sunset—a 
glory of colours so pure as almost to 
appear erudé, the gold of the moun- 
tain, the 8@mbte green of the mead- 
OWs.gnd the intense blue of the val- 

weyond: Primiero.—Hugh Quigley, 


problémes, a des perplexités et a des 
conflits. En vérité l’expérience hu- 
maine n’est qu’un conflit; et chacun 
de nous décide journellement lequel 
sera le vainqueur dans ce conflit,— 
Yamour pour Dieu ou l’amour pour 
quelque ambition, quelque désir de 


moindre valeur, qui voudrait nous 
tenter. A la page 288 de Sciente et 
Santé avec la Clef des Ecritures 
(Science- and Health with Key to 
the Scriptures) Mary Baker Eddy, la 
Découvreuse et Fondatrice de la 
Science Chrétienne, a 6crit sous 1]’en- 
téte marginale, “Le grand confit,” 


les mots suivants: “La guerre hypo- 
thétique entre la vérité et L’erreur 
n’est que le conflit mental entre l’évi- 
dence des sens spirituels et le té- 
moignage des sens matériels, et cette 
guerre entre l’Esprit et la chair tran- 
chera toutes les questions par la foi 
en l’Amour divin et par la compré- 
hension de cet Amour.” 

Il n’y a qu’une solution juste & tout 
probleme, qu’un seul moyen juste de 
résoudre toute question; et nous de- 
vrions nous appuyer sur Dieu, 1l’En- 
tendement divin, pour qu’Il écarte de 
nous la crainte, l’é6goisme, la fausse 
ambition et les désirs sans valeur, si 
nous voulons en quélque mesure 
avancer dans la bonne direction. Un 
sens erroné de responsabilité per- 
sonnelle ne saurait nous entraver 
lorsque nous connaissons suffisam- 


ment Dieu pour avoir une foi impli-| 


cite en Sa bonté et en Sa sagesse, 
qui n’ont jamais été sans effet. Nous 
pourfons gofiter une fort.grande jole 
et nous reposer dans une calme as- 
Surance, pour peu que nous nous 
souvenions des paroles d’Esaie: “Car 
un enfant nous est né, un fils nous a 
été donné; l’empire a été posé sur 
son 6paule. On l’appellera le Con- 
seiller admirable, le Dieu fort, le 
Pére d’éternité, lé Prince de la paix.” 

Les conséquences d’une décision 
portent plus loin que les effets maté- 
riels de notre entourage ou de celui 
des autres, et nous devrions les con- 
sidérer d’un point de vue plus élevé. 
Dans les affaires humaines, ce qui 
nous pousse 4 prendré des décisions, 
ce sont nos désirs ou nos ambitions, 
notre attitude mentale. Lorsque 
Jésus dit: “Cherchez premiérement 
son royaume et sa justice, et toutes 
ces choses vous seront données par- 
dessus,” il institua une régle qui nous 
aidera de la facon la plus efficace dans 
toutes nos décisions, pour peu que 
nous établissions ainsi notre norme. 
Désirer premiérement le royaume de 


Dieu, c’est rendre nos affaires plus 


harmonieuses ainsi que celles de 
ceux qui prennent part anos actions; 
et pareille aspiration prépare le 
moyen de prendre des décisions 
rapidement et de la bonne facon, 
attendu que cela se fait avec désin- 
téressement. 

Considérons combien il nous est 
nécessaire de faire un choix comme 
preuve de notre avancement, et con- 
séguemment comme occasion de de- 
venir plus utiles et partant plus 
heureux; alors nous ne connaitrons 
que la paix et l’harmonie dans toute 
notre expérience. La priére calme et 
conflante adressée & Dieu aboutira a 
la direction sage et au grand bien de 
tous. * . | 


eee ee ee 


Shall walk; and mine in every land 
Mutual shall build Jerusalem 
Both heart in heart and hand in 


hand. 
—William Blake. 


Decision | 


the valley of decision.” So 

wrote the prophet Joel; 
and so might one write of conditions 
today. Many are desirous of progress- 
ing; and every one may do so if the 
purpose is a worthy one, and if the 
desire is supported by honest effort. 
To those who are active in any right 
line of work or endeavor, there are 
constantly arising opportunities to 
further that work, but wholesome 
progress must be accompanied by 
discretion and clear thinking. Thus 
it comes about that there are fre- 
quent, and more or less important, 
decisions to be made; and the mak- 
ing of these is often a source of 
anxiety and discomfort. | 
Students of Christian Science early 
learn to evade many of these strug- 
gles, and to make decisions more 
promptly and with less discouraging 


hesitation and labor by resting upon 
the sustaining and demonstrable fact 
that God is Mind. While there is no 
lessening of responsibility on the 
part of each to be an alert and keen 
thinker, yet, realizing that all of 
one’s thinking must be done in ac- 
cordance with the harmonious and 
orderly will of God, divine Mind, one 
is able to accomplish each decision 
with greater ease. 

‘The word “decide” is derived from 
the two Latin words de and caedere, 
Meaning to cut off or away. This is 
the literal meaning of the English 
word, and describes clearly the ac- 
tivity involved. When one decides a 
question or a course of right action, 
he literally cuts away all other 
courses or possible methods of proce- 
dure; and he also eliminates many 
unattractive qualities of thought that 
may have obtained while he was 
laboring over the question. When the 
necessity to choose between two or 
more paths arises, one of the first 
suggestions to appear is fear lest the 
decision may not be the wisest or the 
most profitable. Then thought may 
become clouded, and lacking in its 
usual alacrity and clearness. The 
Christian Science student recognizes 
at once the difficulty that fear would 
bring into the problem; but, placing 
his reliance upon God, and making 
sure that his desire is for the great- 
est good to the greatest number, he 
proceeds calmly: and without fear to 
consider the question in hand. If each 
one would recognize the power of 
God to assist in and maintain the 
direction of each true course, much 
labor, anxiety, and mistaken action 
would be eliminated. 

To thinkers, each day may present 
problems, perplexities, and conflicts. 
The whole human experience is in- 
deed a conflict; and each .one of 
us is deciding each day what shall 


Be ema « multitudes in 


eed 


Written for The Christian Science Monitor 


be the victor in the conflict,—love | 
for God, or some one of the less 
worthy ambitions or desires which 
would tempt us. On page 288 of 
“Science and Health with Key to the 
Scriptures,” Mary Baker Eddy, the 
Discoverer and Founder of Christian 
Science, under the marginal heading, 
“The great conflict,” has written 
these words: “The suppositional 
warfare between truth and error is 
only the mental conflict between the 
evidence of the spiritual senses and 
the testimony of the material senses, 
and this warfare between the Spirit 
and flesh will settle all questions 
through faith in and the understand- 
ing of divine Love.” 


There is only ‘one correct solution 
to each problem, one right way to 
decide each question; and we should 
rely upon God, divine Mind, to guide 
us oyt of fear, selfishness, false am- 
bition, and unworthy desires, if we 
would attain to any degree of right 
progress. A false sense of personal 
responsibility need not hinder us 
when we know enough about God to. 
trust implicitly in His goodness and 
wisdom, which have never failed. We 
may rejoice with exceeding great joy, 
and we may rest in calm assurance, 
if we will only remember the words 
of Isaiah, “Unto us a child is born, 
unto us a son is given: and the gov- 
ernment shall be upon his shoulder: 
and his name shall be called Won- 
derful, Counsellor, The mighty God, 
The everlasting Father, The Prince 
of Peace.” 

The result of a decision reaches 
farther than the material effects in 
our environment or in that of others, 
and it should be considered from a 
higher standpoint. That which in- 
fluences our decisions in human af- 
fairs is our mental attitude, our de- 
sires and our ambitions. When Jesus 
said, “Seek ye first the kingdom of 
God, and his righteousness; and all 
these things shall be added unto 
you,” he established a rule that will 
aid us most effectually in all of our 
decisions if we would thus set our 
standard. To desire first the king- 
dom of God is to promote harmony 
in our affairs, and in the affairs of 
others who may be involved in our 
actions; and such an aspiration pre- 
pares the way to reach decisions 
quickly and correctly, because it is 
unselfish. 

Let us regard the necessity for 
choosing as an indication of our 
progress, and therefore as an oppor- 
tunity to become more useful and 
consequently happier; and then we 
shall know only peace and harmony 
throughout the experience. Calm and 
confident prayer to God will result in 
wise guidance and great good to all. 


[In another column will be found a trans- 
lation of this article into French] 


Mrs. Wind Makes Her 
Beds 


Written for The Christian Science Monitor 


Mrs. Wind is making her beds. 

She is puffing up the cloud pillows, 

Kneading and tossing them. 

She has forgotten to sew up the 
rents in the covers. 


1The feathers are flying about, 


Backward and forward, and up and 
down, f 

In wild confusion. 

Mrs. Wind’s house is a sight to see; 

It is covered with white. 

“What matters it!” cries Mrs. Wind, 

And blows at the furniture... 

With a hasty broom she sweeps the 
feathers 

Into a heap. 

The papers called it a blizzard. 

It was only Mrs. Wind making her 


beds. 
D. A. Lovell. 


Landscape Art 


Some may, perhaps, think that an 
intense study and love of nature is 
all that is needed for the apprecia- 
tion of landscape painting: nothing, 
however, could be further from the 
mark. There are many who delight 
in the study of nature, who revel in 
a country walk, who are in raptures 
at the sight of growing corn. . 
who yet are absolutely innocent of 
any artistic emotion. For apprecia- 
tion of nature does not necessarily 
imply appreciation of it as inter- 
preted by art, though as a general 
rule it may be said that appreciation 
of nature so interpreted induces a 
greater love of nature in itself. There 
are others who are solely impressed 
by nature’s utilitarian side. I re- 
member once going for a country 
walk with a highly intelligent Swede, 
a passionate student of music and 
.a man with a very fine literary taste. 
We came across a splendid stretch 
of country, a prominent feature in 
the landscape being a majestic elm. 
To my almost involuntary excla- 
mation of pleasure at the sight of 
this noble treé, my companion sim- 
ply remarked that he saw no good 
in it; it would not repay the trouble 
of cutting down on account of its 
age and certain malformations! He 
looked at the tree from the point 
of view of his father, a timber mer- 
chant, and in the same way others 


would only think in looking at a|:| 


splendid field of wheat of the prob- 
able amount of its yield. . . . Artis- 
tic pleasure must be excited by the 
natural object itself, its form and 
colour, and though the response to 
its appeal does not necessarily de- 
pend on the capacity for looking at 
nature through art, this undoubtedly 
is a powerful stimulant: that is, the 
power of sympathizing with what 
some great artist has felt in regard 
to some landscape a portion of 
whose kernel, so to speak, he has 


—Percy Moore Turner, in “The Ap- 
a | 


preciation of Painting. 


extracted and placed on his canvas. | 
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: ‘The Wonderful Party 


py M. T. 


WONDER what I could do to 

- give the dolls a bit of pleas- 

ure?” thought Lucy to herself 

one cold and dreary afternoon. 
She had been in-ited to a party, but 
they had not; and the little girl 
cculd not bear to think that while 
she was away enjoying herself, per- 
haps they would be feeling lonely. 

“TI know what I’ll do,” sne ex- 
Claimed, sudd2nly. “I’ll give them a 
party, too.” And without wasting 
another moment, she set to work to 
get things ready. Nurse would be 
coming in a few minutes to dress 
her for her own party, so there was 
no time to lose. However, it didn’t 
take long, and very soon prepara- 
tions were all completed, and Mr. 
and Mrs. Doll were ready to receive 
their guests. 

Heaving a sigh of satisfaction, the 
little girl flung herself down upon 
the cozy hearth+rug, where she lay 
gazing inio the fire at the wonderful 
pictures that came and went con- 
tinuallv. 

Wheels Upon the Carpet 

Presently, she was startled by the 
sound of tiny wheels upon the car- 
pet, and something that sounded un- 
commonly like a motor-horn in the 
distance, and, looking round, she 
Was amazed to see the dolls’ wee 
car gliding swiftly toward her. All 


the lamps were lighted, and the 
little car looked very fine as it sped 
across the nursery floor. 

At Lucy’s feet it came to a stand- 
still, and the smart little chauffeur, 
bowing low, opened the door and 
invited her to step inside. Utterly 
bewildered, she obeyed, and was 
surprised to find that there was 
plenty of room for her; and soon 
she was snuggled down amongst 
the rugs and cushions, and speed- 
ing away toward the dolls’ house. 

Her next surprise came a few mo- 
ments later, when they rounded one 
of the legs of the table, and the 
house itself suddenly flashed into 
view. 

At the front door Mr. and Mrs. 
Doll were waiting to welcome her. 
So was Toby, the little china dog 
which she had bought from a man 
in the street, just a few days earlier. 
Toby was ever so pleased to see her, 
and expressed his joy in the usual | 
doggy fashion. 

A Warm. Welcome 

“You can’t think how delighted we 
are to see you,” cried Mrs. Doll, as 
she hastened forward to greet her 
visitor. ‘“You’ve done so much for 
us, and it’s just lovely of you to 
come to our little party.” 

“Yes, indeed,” agreed Mr. Doll, 
“and now you're here, you'll spend 
the night with us, won’t you?” 

“Oh do,’ implored Mrs. Doll. 
“You needn’t worry about the other 
party, you'll be back in plenty of 


MELLING 


time for. that. Nights and days pass 
quickly here, you know.” And before 
Lucy could say a word, she was 
being escorted round the house by 
her host and hostess, who seemed 
eager to show her the beautiful home 
which she had provided for them. 


Everything was just the same as 
it had always been, and yet, how 
different! The grandfather’s clock, 
for instance, could really tick, and 
the kitchen stove would really light! 
And all the things which had been 
put into the house for make-believe 
had actually become the articles they 
were supposed to be. In this way, an 
ordinary box which Lucy had given 
the dolls as a make-believe gramo- 
phone, was a gramophone! And all 
sorts of things had happened like 


that. But perhaps the most wonder- 


clinging about Lucy’s neck, and beg- 
ging her to tell some funny stories. 

“Never mind about funny stories,” 
interposed Mrs. Doll. “Let’s have 
some lemonade, first, or we'll have 
those visitors here before we know 
where we are.” So they all went 
downstairs to the dining room. To 
Lucy’s joy, Toby and the tiny fluffy 
kitten were allowed to join them, 
only they had to sit on the floor. 

Toyland Station Calling 

‘OTL, the Toyland station, calling!” 
said a voice from the corner near 
the fire. 

“Gracious!” exclaimed Lucy. “It 
really works!” 

“Why, of course,” replied Mrs. 
Doll, “what would be the use of it 
if it didn’t?” 

“But it’s—it’s—” began Lucy. 

“Oh, never mind what it used to 
be,” laughed Mrs. Doll. “It’s a wire- 
less set now, and it works perfectly!” 
—a fact which made the little girl 
intensely happy. 

Soon the guests began to arrive. 


The Most Precious Pearls 


ON’T forget to throw the 
wood into the basement, 
Herbert,” called Mrs. 


‘D 
Griggs as the car was 


ready to start. 


“Always something for me to do,” 
muttered Herbert, watching the car 
speed down the road. “I don’t see 
why Mother didn’t tell them to de- 
liver the wood tomorrow. Then I 
might have spent the afternoon 
playing Indian with Billy.” 

“Tick! Tock! Tick! Tock’’! 
the clock till it struck one. 

“I’m not going to wait around all 
the afternoon for the wood,” decided 
Herbert. “I can throw it in tomorrow 
morning.” And away he went. 


When Billy saw Herbert coming 
he quickly slipped into his Indian 
costume and met him in the yard. 

“Let’s follow that narrow trail 


went 


Ppelled to 


stance hardens and becomes a beau- 
tiful pearl.” 

“How many pearls does 
oyster make?” asked Herbert. 

“That depends on the number of 
trials and discomforts the owner of 
the pearly-lined mansion is com- 
convert into something 
more beautiful; and this may vary 
from one to a hundred.” 

“I wish we could make pearls too, 
don’t you, Herbert?” exclaimed Billy. 

‘“‘And so you can,” added the fish- 
erman, “if you will convert your 
tasks and your trials into happi- 
ness, your frowns into smiles, harsh 
words into kind ones, and cheerfully 
perform your daily tasks as best you 
can.” 

“Those would be the most precious 
pearls of all, wouldn’t they?” cried 
Herbert. 

“I'll have to be going now, boys,” 


each 


than the openings at the top and 
bottom of the cylinder, and ran a 
small runner of thread round the 
edge of each. One of the circles was 
sewn to the bottom opening, and 
Mother then dropped the large 
marble inside. The ‘second round of 


4 velveteen was sewn to the top open- 


ing, making it look like a little cap. 

Out of the piece of ribbon a coat 
was cut out, the neck of it fitting 
round the middle of the cylinder, 
the coat coming a wee bit below the 
botton of it. Two little velveteen 
legs were then made and sewed to 
the middle of the bottom bag, and 
cardboard feet were added. Two 
hands were next made from the 
piece of white kid glove and sewed 
into the cuffs of the coat. : 

A comical face was drawn and 
painted on the white piece of uncoy- 
ered cylinder, showing above the 
neck of the coat. Then Mr. Tum- 
bling-Dumpty was placed on a slop- 
ing board, and at once he began to 
turn somersaults down the incline. 
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iul thing was that all the pictures 
which Lucy had painted looked just 
like real pictures, and not a bit like 
the queer little daubs which she had 
hung about the walls. 

When they entered the nursery, 
they were greeted by the chubbiest 
baby doll Lucy had ever seen. 

“This is our little Lucy,” ex- 
plained Mrs. Doll. “We thought we’d 
like to call her after you.” And a 


moment later the baby doll was 
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The Mail Bag was a full one this week. 
In some cases the following are only ex- 
tracts from letters sent in. 


Washington, D. C. 
Dear Editor: : 

I enjoy the two pages for children 
in the Monitor, and am saving the 
stories I like best for a scrapbook. I 
love “Peny Wise,” and she is just my 
age. I hope that story is put in book 
form because I would like to have it 
always. Elizabeth W. 


Southport, Eng. 
Dear Editor: 

I like The Children’s Page very 
much. I love the stories and Snubs. 
May we have some more of Milly- 
Molly-Mandy? I live at Southport 
by the sea, and there are a lot of 
seagulls. Nearly every Sunday we 
see them being fed. They catch the 
bread we throw them beautifully. ~ 

Joyce F. 


Yes, we hope to hear much more 
of Milly-Molly-Mandy, Joyce.—Ed. 


Fargo, N. D. 
Dear Editor: é, 

My little sister and I like all th 
stories on The Children’s Page very 
much. We would like to have Snubs 
every day. We like the poems, too, 
especially “The Muffin Man” and 
“Chubby and Snubby.” 

| Philip and Mary D. 


| Minneapolis, Minn. 
Dear Editor: 

I am sorry not to have written to 
you before. Of course I enjoy the 
Monitor. I am waiting for Milly- 
Molly-Mandy. I do not especially care 
if this is printed or not, because my 
name will be printed with the names 
of the other children whose letters 
_you have not enough room for. 

Betty S. 
That is very sensible of you, = 


Redding, Calif. 
Dear Editor: 

I like The Children’s Page and the 
stories in it. I like Snubs and Wad- 
.dles. Snubs is a good dog., Two cats 
came to our house. We fed them 
and they stayed here with us. They 
are big cats. We gave one to a little 
girl and boy and we kept one. We 
named him Zu Zu. 

| Doris N. H. 


, Missoula, Mont. 
Dear Editor: 

-l-enjoy reading the Children’s Page 
and all its contents. I enjoy. “The 
Adventures of Waddles” and wish 
they were printed every day because 
they are interesting. 

I have lived out on the ranch until 
just recently.. When we left we did 
not bring my dog, so I wrote a poem 
about him which I will enclose. 

I have a dog that’s medium smart, 
He’s rather small with a wee big heart. 
friend of mine, 
times out of nine. 
one at night, 


He’s company for me all right. 
When you're all alone at home, 
ra bone, 


. ce me, 

And get a dog for company. 

oe -0% _ Virginia R. W. | 
Thank you for the little poem, 


Newton, Mass. 
Dear Editor: 

I like Our Young Folks’ page very 
much because it has such delightful 
stories. I like Waddles because it is 
allin poetry. I think Snubs is a very 
intelligent dog. I have not got a dog, 
but I have a black cat named Tinker.. 

Pauline B. 
» 


Dear Editor: 

I look forward every week to The 
Children’s Page. We have had a lot 
of snow this week, a very rare thing 
in this part of the country. My 
grandfather, uncles, aunties, and 
cousins are living in America. 

Iris 


Brighton, Eng. 


South Pasadena, Calif. 
Dear Editor: 

I enjoy The Children’s Page and 
Our Young Folks’ Page. I like best 
picture puzzles, the mazes, and the 
stories up in the left hand corner. I 
liked the story about “The Two 
Pennies” because it had a moral! to it. 


Dorothy H. 


The editor would also like to thank the 
following boys and girls for their let- 
ters: Tony S., Betty P., Lois L., Eliza- 
beth T., Richard P., Bernice B., Janice 
G., Priscilla M., Emerald D., Jane S., 
Mariel R. 


Lucy knew all of them, from the 
pretty little Dutch girl off the man- 
telpiece, to the spick and span baker, 
out of the cardboard baker’s shop; 
and, what was more, they all knew 
Lucy, and said how very glad they 
were to meet her. 

Is it necessary to add that the 
party was a huge success, and that 
everyone was sorry when it was 
time to say good-by? 

‘“‘Now, come along,” remarked Mrs. 
Doll, as soon as the last visitor had 
departed. “I’m sure you must be 
longing for your bed,” and she led 
the way to a cozy little bedroom, 
where a real fire blazed merrily on 
the hearth. 

“How beautiful!” sighed Lucy, as 
she cuddled down beneath the bed- 
clothes, and ldid her head upon the 
downy pillows. “Tell me, why does 
everything seem so beautiful?” 

“Because,” replied Mrs. Doll, 
“you’ve\loved us so, and given us so 
much. Leve is the most beautiful 
thing in the world, you know.” And 
Lucy remembered nothing more 
until she heard ling her to 


S 
come and get ready for the party, | 


and she awoke with a start, to find 
herself still lying on the nursery 
hearthrug. 


A Lesson From Snubs 


A little boy who was an ardent 
admirer of “Snubs, Our Dog,” whose 
“Diary” he read with delight in The 
Christian Science Monitor, one day 
surprised his mother by carefully 
wiping the mud from his shoes on 
the mat outside, before entering the 
front door. As his mother had 
tried, without much success, to im- 
press upon him his duty in this re- 
spect, she asked him what made him 
remember to clean his shoes. The re- 
ply was—“I guess I have as much 
intelligence as Snubs. He wiped his 
feet. Now, see how nice and clean 
the carpet is!” You see, in the pic- 
ture of “Snubs” a few days before, 
that intelligent little dog had been 
obliged to learn a lesson of tidi- 
ness, and so had passed it along to 
his friends, the children. 


The Diary of Snubs, Our Dog 


The Boss surely is havinga 
G00d time with the birds-He teeds 
them every erage: regularly — 

~ 


He faps on the pan a few 
times before he scatters the 
Food and in a few minutes 

a flock of little birds are 
flying around above him— _ 


won't let me go with him when he 
ut Lhide behind 
m— 


He 
does if.either. 
the garage and watch 


a 
AY 
ase he is going to keep ondoing 
u 


ntil they will fly down and 
eat out of his hands~— snyt ,, 


Well, {don't blame him for wanting to make friends with them- They, 
certainly are nice little birds / 
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throuzh the woods,” suggested 
Herbert. 

“All right,” said Billy. “Maybe 
we'll find a bear.” 

On and on they wended their way 
through brambles and thickets and 
brush, climbing and falling over an 
occasional log till they reached a 
cross path. : 

“Oh, I’m sure these are bear 
tracks. Look,” shouted Billy. “I’m 
going to follow them.” . 

After a long silence Herbert asked. 


“Could you find the way home?” 


“No,” whooped Billy, “but let’s see 
where this path leads.” 

Soon they were scampering noisily 
down a steep slope which led to a 
rickety landing where an old man 
sat fishing. 

“Upon my word,” said the old fish- 
erman with a twinkle in his eyes, “I 
thought a tribe of Indians were on 
my trail when I heard you coming 
down the path!” Bete 

“Any luck?” asked Billy, peering 
all around. 

“Over there,” nodded the fisher- 
man, “under the sack.” ! 
“Don’t you get tired of fishing?’ 
questioned Herbert. , 

“Oh, of course I’d rather fish for 
pearls. It’s more profitable.” ° 

“How can anyone fish for pearls?’ 
asked Robert. “They can’t bite.” 

“Don’t you know where pearls 
come from?” 

“Jewelry stores,” responded Billy. 
That’s where Dad bought Mother’s 
pearl ring.” 

“Would you like to know how the 
jeweler gets them?” , 

“Yes,” burst out the two voices in 
-unison. “Tell us all about it.” 

“In the first place,” commenced the 
fisherman, “pearls are obtained from 
oysters. But not from the ordinary 
oysters, as most people believe. The 
outer shgll-of a pearl oyster is rather 
rough, but the inside is lined with 
the most beautiful mother-of-pearl 
you can imagine. Inside are found 
the lovely pearls which are so 
valuable.” 

“How do they fish for pearls?” 
asked Herbert. 

“They really dive for them,” ex- 
plained the fisherman. “Your In- 


|} dian suits remind me how the In- 


dians used to get them. They went 
out in a canoe. But at present 
schooners age used instead. The 


suits. After the oysters are brought 
ashore they are opened with a knife 
and the pearls are removed. 

“But how do the pearls get inside 
the shell?” asked Herbert. 

“Boys, that,is the most beautiful 
part of the whole story,” continued 
the fisherman. “Oysters are among 
the most peaceful of all living crea- 
tures.. When they are very tiny they 
swim through the water frolicking 
here and there. At the end of this 
short career they sink to the bot- 
tom of the sea and fasten them- 
selves to rocks by means of tiny 
flaps th were formerly used for 
swimming, and there they are con- 
tent to remain. 

“They settle very close together, 


and naturally as they grow larger 
they become very crowded, so crowd- 
ed in fact that often their shells 
are formed imperfectly: But 
never occurs to them to push or 
elbow or grow impatient with one 
another as people sometimes do, and 
well may the oyster boast. 


No court to settle disputes in oyster land, 
For each one daily takes his own affairs 
in hand. 


“Of course they really haven’t any 


|troubles for a court to settle,” in- 


terrupted Billy. 

“But they do,” proceeded . the 
fisherman, “for often tiny marine 
worms or other little creatures bore 
intp the oysters’ shells, or grains of 
sand get between the shells and 
irritate them. In a case of this kind 
they neither complain nor fight back, 
but convert all these irritations and 
interferences into priceless gems by 
covering them with a _ substance 


which they secrete. In time this sub- 


men who dive for them wear ‘diving | 


it |. 


said the fisherman. “Those dark 
clouds mean rain before long.” 

This reminded Herbert of a cer- 
tain task that might be changed into 
a pearl, and when his mother came 
home she found that the wood was 
not only thrown into the basement, 
se gga it had been neatly piled as 
well. 


CThings to Make 


Tumbling-Dumpiy 


‘. OULD you like to know 
how to make a Tumbling- 
Dumpty?” Mother asked 


Marjorie one day. 
“A Tumbling-Dumpty!” cried Mar- 
jorie. “‘What is that?” 
“TI will show you,” said Mother. 
“T have got together all we shall want 


} 
{ 


BE 
FG? 


in this-box. Here they are,” and 
Mother took out: 


1. A piece of cardboard four inches 
long by seven inches wide. 

. A Narrow strip of brown fur six 
inches long by one inch wide. 

A scrap of bright-colored velveteen. 

4. A scrap of some softer material of 
a contrasting shade (a piece of wide 
ribbon will do). 

5. A large glass marble (the larger 
the better). 

6. A small piece of soft white kid cut 
from an old glove. 
. A pair of scissors and needle and 
cotton. 


First taking the piece of card- 
board, Mother rolled it into the shape 
of a cylinder and sewed it firmly 
down where the two edges over- 
lapped. Having done this, the strip 
of narrow fur was sewn round the 
edge of the top of the cylinder. 

“This is Mr, Dumpty’s hair,” she 
said. “Of course, if I hadn’t had this 
little piece of fur we could have 
used white cotton wool] instead, giv- 
ing him white hair.” 

She then cut two circles out of 
the velveteen considerably larger 


CAMPS FOR GIRLS _ 


A, 


Playmates 


Science Monitor 


Written for The Christian 


Oh, Mary has a table, : 
And Jane she has a bed, 
And Mary has some dollies 
In frocks of blue and red 
And Jane she has a dolls’shouse 
That keeps out all the weather— 
So it is plain, 
Mary and Jane 
Should both keep house together! 


Oh, Vincent has a melon, 
And Vere he has a knife, 
And Vincent has a bass-drum,- 
And Vere he owns a fife, 
And each has got a cocked- hat, 
And neither has a brother— 
So it is clear, 
Vincent and Vere 
Should play with one another! 
Joyce L. Brisley. 


q 
In Annabelle's Nursery 
“Our plates were made in my 
country,” said the little German doll 
in Annabelle’s nursery in a boastful 


tone of voice. 

“But the croquettes on our plates 
were made of rice that came from 
my country,” said the little Chinese 
doll somewhat crossly. 

“And the cook that made these de- 
licious croquettes is Irish,” said the 
little Irish doll in a funny way that 
made the dolls smile. 

Annabelle was helping the littlest 
doll in the nursery with his wee 
napkin. Since there were dolls in 
her nursery from all the nations in 
the world, Annabelle was a busy 


‘little doll mother. 


“Just see how the dolls of all na- 
tions depend upon each other,” said 
Annabelle. “I am quite sure we 
should be thankful for the things 
that. come to.us from all countries.” 

The little doll who had spoken of 
the dishes that came from his coun- 
try, began it. He said that he was 
grateful to the dear people of many 
lands for working to supply the 
needs of the dolls all over the world. 
And then the other dolls followed 
his lead. In fact, they found so many 
things for which to be thankful, that 
it sounded like a Thanksgiving 
feast! When breakfast was over the 
dolls’ faces were beaming with the 
gratitude they had expressed for 
things that come to the nursery from 
all over the world. 


CAMPS FOR BOYS 
BIG K RANCH TRAIL 


The West Brought bast. 
Ranch Life in New England. 


For 60 boys 16 or over. 
Headquarters at foot of 
Ragged Mountain. Private 
lake stocked with trout. 
Permanent camps at North- 
wood, New Hampshire, and 
Eastford, Connecticut. 


Circular trip on Western 
Cow Ponies through New 
England over White Mt. 
Trails and down the Con- 


neeticut River Valley. 


For illustrated booklet address 
STANLEY KELLEY, Andover, 


CAMPS FOR BOYS AND 
GIRLS 


N. H. 


“A Well-Balanced Day 
of Work and Play” 


MARS HILL CAMP 
for GIRLS 
On Crawford Lake 


Union, Maine 


(Eleventh Season) 


June 30—August 25, 1926 
All water sports, tennis, archery, 
music, crafts, dramatics, tutoring, 
rhythmic dancing. Enroll now. 


Directors: 
FLORENCE T. LITTLEHALES 
BEULAH FRANCES PACK 


Telephone Riverside 6685 
205 West 94th Street, New York City 


Leelanau Camps 
LEELANAU 


for Boys 


KOHAHNA 


for ‘Girls 


In the North Woods on Lake 
Michigan. Tutoring, Crafts, 
Horseback Riding, Sports. Camps 
five miles apart. Booklets. 

CAMP LEELANAU 
1120 Belt Avenue, St. Louis, Mo. 
CAMP KOHAHNA 
1368 Granville Pl., St. Louis, Mo. 
These camps advertise only in 
The Christian. Science Monitor 


The Adventures of Beau St. Bernard, Shy Squirrel and Cutey-Kit 


IX 

LMOST before the sun arose 
the next morning, Cutey-Kit 
awoke and began to think 
very deeply. All the geogra- 
phy she had learnt was actually siz- 
zling and finally it bubbled over in 
words. “I have come to the conclu- 
sion,” she said, addressing the clean- 
smelling Swedish air, for nobody 
was awake to listen to her, “that 
countries all over the world are very 
much alike. Even in Barbados and 
Texas, there were parts that looked 
like England, and now in Sweden, 
there are parts that might be Guern- 

sey or America.” 

At that moment Shy Squirrel sud- 
denly awoke, “I agree with you,” 
said she, as she shook her fuzzy coat 
and began to opew a can of Nestle’s 
milk for Cutey-Kit’s breakfast. “But 
the thing that strikes me most of all 
is the ubiquity of the pine trees.” 

“I don’t know what ubiquity means,” 
answered Cutey-Kit, “and I don’t 
believe that there is any such word 
anyhow.” 

“It is quite a simple word,” said 
Shy Squirrel, looking in the Webster, 
“and it means being anywhere or 
everywhere at the same time. That 
being so, pine trees are the most 
ubiquitous trees I know, and as I 
am particularly fond of them, I am 
delighted to meet so many of them 
here in Sweden.” 

By this time Beau St. Bernard was 
awake, had finished his dog biscuit, 
and was beginning to plan out the 
day. 

“Stockholm is 
ways longed to visit,””’ he remarked. 
“It is built on seven islands, which 
means plenty of cool, sparkling 
water, and I know it must be most 
interesting and beautiful, and we 
shall get a splendid view of it from 
our air machine.” 

“I believe,” said Shy Squirrel, 
consulting the guide book, “that 
there is a place called ‘Skansen,’ just 
outside Stockholm: and I should like 
to go and see it.” 

“Certainly,” answered Beau St. 
Bernard,:and in a few minutes they 
alighted just outside the gates of 
Skansen. Skansen is a fascinating 
place. You go through the great 
gates into a beautiful park, with 
‘wooden houses, built as they used 
to be built years and years ago, 
and all the people dressed as they 
used to dress, years and years ago. 
When Cutey-Kit peeped inside one 
of the houses, she saw a huge wide 
fireplace with an iron cauldron 
swinging in front of a cheerful. log 
fire. Then there were wide beds 
built into the walls, and Beau St. 
Bernard, who seemed to know quite 
a lot about it all, explained that 
even now in the depths of the coun- 
try the people sleep four or five in 
a bed. 

“Very warm and cosy in winter, I 
should say,” said Shy Squirrel, who 
was busy examining a_ spinning 
wheel, and also was much interested 
in some intricate needlework which 
was hanging over the wooden raft- 
ers. “Everything is so shining and 
spotless,” she remarked, “and the 
people have,such sweet voices, and 
are so polite. I think Sweden is a 
charming country.” 

“The thing,” said Cutey-Kit, “that 
interests me is the dress; it is so 
curious and quaint, and-so beauti- 
fully finished: and then just look at 
the bonnets! I should love to have 
a high-pointed bonnet on the top of 
my head to keep my ears cool, or a 
nice round bonnet to cover them and 
keep them warm, and a delightful 
square handkerchief to keep my 
cat’s whiskers from blowing about in 
the wind.” 

“Well,” said Beau St. Bernard, ‘‘as 


a city I have al-| 


you are such a good little cat, you 
shall have one of each.” 

“Oh tak, tak,” said Cutey-Kit in a 
very excited voice. (“Tak” is Swed- 
ish for “thank you,” you know.) So 
now, ail they had to do was to pack 
up the three bonnets in a green 
cardboard box tied with red string, 
and after a ramble all through 
Skansen and a peep at the great 
reindeer with enormous horns that 
live in the park, our three compan- 
ions settled down for a quiet night 
under the deep blue Swedish sky. 


Who Knows? 


Why is the sea salt? 
Do fishes shut their eyes? 
Who was Pocahontas? 


What is the largest bird 
cannot fly? 


Where is Tasmania? 


Answers to last week's ques- 
tions: 

The purpose of the World Court is 
to settle disputes between nations. 
“Arbitrate” means to act as judge. 
Charles G. Dawes is Vice-President 
of the United States. Hawthorne 
wrote “The Wonder Book.” Stock- 
holm is in Sweden. 


A Cozy Little Mouse 


Written for The Christian Science Monitor 


Once upon a time, in a cozy little 
corner 
Of a cozy little room, in a cozy 
: little house, 
Eating a Christmas pie, like a little 
Jackie Horner, 
But saying not a word, sat a cozy 
little mouse! 


The little Christmas pie was on a 
cozy little table, 
Two smiling guests were there, but 
they never said a word. 
And the little mouse ate on, just as 
long as he was able, io 
While the smiling guests smiled 
on, but neither of them stirred! 


In, with a jug of cream, came the 
little hostess, humming, 
Off skipped the little mouse, never 
stopping for “Good-by.” 
He felt, that canny mouse, when he 
saw that hostess coming, 
As though he’d had enough, quite 
enough, of Christmas Pie! 


“Oh, oh, oh, oh, oh!” cried ‘the little 

hostess wildly— 
“Arabella Maude, 

why, oh why 

Did you not call Mother? But they 
kept on smiling mildly— 

Do you suppose that dolls like mice, 
and do not care for pie? 


Minnie Leona Upton. 


Gladys Alice, 


_ 


Five Animals | 


Print the name of a large animal 
in the central upright column, and 
have eight perfect words reading 
across the puzzle, four of which are 
aiso the names of animals. Can you 
do it? 


S-HeiasAg 


to puzzle published Jan. 25: 
Care, acre, race. 
Lisp, slip, lips. 


Key 


Peat, tape, pate. 
Dear, read, dare. 
Spot, tops, post. 


‘Textbook. 


colors, and is bound in 


PRICE, ONE 


A Half-Century Edition 


Science and Health 


with 


Key to the Scriptures 


by 


MARY BAKER EDDY 


To mark in a simple and appropriate manner 
the completion of a half-century since ‘‘Science 
and Health’ was first published in 1875, the 
‘Trustees under the Will of Mary Baker Eddy 
have authorized the publication of a HALF- 
CENTURY EDITION of the pocket-size 


This special edition has a title page in two 


round corners, gilt edges, uniform in size with 
the regular black morocco pocket edition. 


Six or more to one address, each $4.75 


Orders for the pocket edition of ‘Science and Health 
with Key to the Scriptures” should state plainly whether 
the maroon or the black morocco edition is desired. 


Orders and Remittances should be sent to 


HARRY I. HUNT, Publishers’ Agent 


107 Falmouth Street, Back Bay Station, Boston. Mass. 


NOTE—"'Science and Health with Key to the Scriptures” is 
published in fourteen different styles and sizes, which are listed in 
the advertisement on the Home Forum Page of this newspaper. 


maroon morocco, limp, 


COPY, $5.00 
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EDUCATIONAL _ 


HE writer vividly recalls his 


v own early struggles with the 


A. subject, and he cannot help feel- 
ing from experience that much of 


| the same vagueness which tended to 


mystify the foundations of the sub- 


: ~ Ject then are still much in evidence 


to confuse the beginner, or, what is 
perhaps worse, to condone him for 
his lack of understanding and. in- 


@ terest. Manifestly this latter evil, es- 


pecially, shoul be strenuously 
guarded against, for it is inherently 
mischievous wherever found.. — 

. The fault, however, can hardly be 


paid to lie with the student; rather | 


should he as a rule be given credit 


for obtaining a very good working 


knowledge of the subject in spite of 
any shortcomings in its presenta- 
tion; neither should it be too strenu- 
ously argued that the teacher is to 
blame or that textbooks are too 
formal and therefore inadequate; 
the real reason, as the writer sees 
it, is a certain disunity or lack of 
continuity ‘which at present osten- 
sibly exists between the primary 
subject of-arithmetic and the slightly 
more advanced and abstract subject 


- which logically follows; that is, alge- 


i? ig * 


bra, or, as Sir Isaac Newton pre- 
ferred to call it, universal arith- 
metic. To be sure the separation is 
not a pronounced one, but it is, per- 
haps, just this subtle phase of the 
general tendency that is doing the 
mischief. Hence the reason for the 
following observations, which, while 
not exactly new, have not been made 
practical use of, and are therefore 
offered in the belief that if used in 
conjunction with any good text the 
establishment of the logical con- 
tinuity existing between these two 
basic subjects of secondary mathe- 
matical education will be materially 
aided. 

It should be appreciated first of all 
that pupils in arithmetic do most of 
their work by “rule of thumb” and 
not in accordance with a developed 
theory, and therefore on introducing 
the subject of algebra the first logical 
step would seem to be to preface the 
subject with a few simple theoretical 
considerations. Perhaps the best 
place to start is to put special stress 
upon the essential complexity of the 
natural or whole numbers as symbol- 
ized by the familiar numerals, 1, 2, 3, 
| eae, 26, 2s,.- - - Otc. This point 
is rarely, if ‘ever, emphasizetl in 
arithmetic as commonly taught, it 


_ evidently being taken for granted that 
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the correct aspect will be gained 
naturally through intuition, but it is 
nevertheless a fact that unless spe- 
cifically gone into, sooner or later 
‘the notion is apt to be unwittingly ac- 
cepted that the essential nature of the 
common numbers is that of ordinals 
rather than cardinals. By this is 
‘meant that the figure 4; for example, 
‘is cammonly used in two widely dif- 
fering ways—(a) to, answer the 
question “how many?” in an as- 


_. gemblage regardless of any order ob- 
‘taining in same,.and (b) to designate 
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a single element in an assemblage 
according to a given order or suc- 
cession. In the first instance 4 is 


used in a cardinal sense, while’in the |. 


second it denotes the ordinal sense. 
‘ Twofold Purpose 
It seems just a little unfortunate 
that the same numbers are made to 
serve this twofold purpose, for the 
Teason that people, generally, being 
so used to seeing “things” numbered, 


-- as automobiles, houses, days of tha 
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month, pages of books, etc., come 


rather naturally, if not awake to the 
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g would say, is many-sided and multi- 
2 the full. value out of living, a man 


4 _ An interesting example will show 
this. The very adjective which the 


 pannot be translated into English 
ss oathont a bad connotation. Literally 
| ft means 
~ translation. What it implies is ver- 
| gatility, adaptability, power of ad- 
» justment. 
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_ taken up with one aspect of learning 


nd 


difference, to regard the numbers 


themiselves as always being just asf 


simple and incomplex as the “things” 
which on occasion happen to’ bear 
these numbers as a convenient 
method of’ designation. | 
But it should always be recognize 


_ that these are numbers in an ordinal 


or serial sense, not in any truly 
mathematical or cardinal sense, and 
until this cardinal sense is thoroughly 
imbibed the subject is ‘pretty apt to 
continue vague and unsatisfying, 
largely a matter of the “letter’’ only 


It may be argued that for all practical 
purposes the distinction is unim- 
portant, and so it may be to the 
superficial thinker, but to the one in- 
tent on arriving at a satisfactory ex- 
planation of the foundations of 
mathematics—and surely this should 
not be considered contrary to the pur- 
pose of the schools—it is important. 
Probably the best way to impress 
this view of numbers on the’ young 
student is to point out that the nu- 
merals 2 and 3 as representative of 
the first nine digits are just as com- 
plex or cardinal in form as in char- 
acter, as witness their development: 
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and having thus pointed out the true 
nature of our basic materials- the 
next logical step is to show that the 
higher numbers also, as symbolized 
by combinations of these digits, are 
in no sense different from them. 
This can be-easily done, for just as 
the figure 2 is a convenient abbre- 
viation for (1+1) as shown in the 
diagram, so the figure 15, for ex- 
ample, is a convenient abbreviation 


for (10+5), the several characters 


in the latter form being consolidated 
according to the Arabic notation or 
“principle of place value” into two, 
and in the same manner any num- 
ber, however large, can be expressed 
as the sum of several simple num- 
bers, the important point, however, 
not being overlooked that such num- 
bers as 10, 20... 100, 200... etc., 
or, in general, any digit followed by 
zeros, is as essentially simple as the 
first nine digits themselves.. We now 
see that the one fundamental idea of 
addition, either as unit addition as 
in the digits, or as digit addition as 
in the larger numbers, underlies the 
whole number system, so’: that when 
any number is to be regarded from a 
strictly mathematical standpoint, 
either as a visible symbol or as an 
idea in thought, its essential com- 
plexity should always be recognized. 
This point is fundamental, for upon 
it rests the whole of algebra and 
without which the essence of the 
subject is complétely- lacking. 

With these preliminary considera- 


tions as a basis, which, it is belfeved,. 


are easily within: the grasp of the 


young student, let us see what can 
be discovered in a problem of simple 
addition that will be of value to us 
in the advanced subject of algebra, 
remembering, however, from now on 
that, whereas arithmetic is always 
primarily concerned with definite 
values, algebra on the other hand is 
always concerned primarily with 
form and properties and only sec- 
ondarily with values. This distinc- 
tion will become clear as the follow- 
ing simple problem is considered 
from both viewpoints. Take for ex- 
ample the adding of 15 and 3 ac- 


cording to the well-known rules of| 
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arithmetic. The statement of the 
problem and its answer would ap- 
pear completed about as in (1) be- 


low: ? 
~~ | ~ pm Z me 
however, it  be- 


comes apparent 15 15 


that this is an . 
abbreviated meth- * J J 
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full statement of 
the steps taken 
being as in (2). 

Now let us set over against the 
several parts of (2) the correspon#- 
ing algebraic method of expressing 
the same thing. It would appear 
about. as in (3): 3 , 
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16 +-----—-> 100F 
or, writing it out in true algebraic 
form, that is, horizontally, the work 
would appear thus: 


(104+-5)+3 = (3 + 5)+10'= (10 + 8) 
Although it may not be evident at 
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MOTIVATION OF SPELLING 


By CLARA HULBURT SMITH, Kansas City, Mo. . 
| CIVIC. SERIES — LESSON 19 


What of democracy when sovereignty is transferred from people to 


‘While cotton is the staple of the “Cracker” and of the “Cotton State,” 
their granaries are redolent with farinaceous, or cereal grains. - 

Producers do not affect indifference to 
public opinion, and the waning of tolerance for screen indecencles. 


Asn’t the film conciliating its opponents by its attack on ignorance? 


-.In substituting bells for motor sirens 
toward the medieval quietnéss characteristic of her habitants. 


We find rest for our oars in peaceful waters—we find mental repose 
where there is unanimity of thought. ee 


DERIVATIVE WORDS HOW PRONOUNCED? 


reformation attacked 
ignorant 
sirenical 
Oopinionative medievalism 
conciliatory unanimous 


ee appear Mondays. The Educational Editor, upon re- 
quest, will be glad to send Lesson Key for the Civic Barleg 
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and very little, if any, of the “spirit.” 


Education of the All-Round Man 


: London, Eng. 

Special Correspondence 
“NO RAPID has been the advance 
made in late years in all kinds 
of knowledge .in natural sci- 
ence, so vast is the literature that 


conceivable branch of learning, so 
great the knowledge and skill re- 
quired for the man or woman who 
wishes to excel that it is practically 
impossible to be an expert in any 


training. In other words one has to 
specialize. And it is exactly td this 
specialization that we owe the 
enormous increase in knowledge that 
is obvious on every side. And so 
impressed, almost obsessed, are we 
with the importance of specialization 
that we have come to look almost 


He is regarded as a dilettante, a 
trifler, a Jack-of-all-trades and 
master of none. The ideal life is 
that of one who knews about any 
one subject all that there is to be 


This craving to be an expert is on 
the whole 'a modern tendency. Cer- 
tainly the Greeks of the great age 


them there would have been some- 
og a pathetic, almost pathological 
in the spectacle of a man so wholly 


that he had no time and no eyes for 
any other side of life. Life, they 


colored. To live life well, to reap 


ust touch life at many points. 
Greeks use to describe the ideal man. 
“shifty.” There is no closer 


Think of the hero of the 

pte that — sec oman ante 
Tiiad took the place of our 

on of the Greek! What 

epithet of Odysseus? 
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right and they were wrong? At any 
rate the ideal product of the school 
cannot surely be the specialist. There 
is a place for him, a worthy place, 
and without him the world would be 
the poorer. But in reality the num- 
ber of specialists must be very small. 
And we cannot afford to sacrifice 
the great majority of the scholars 
for the benefit of the very few. Our 
chief object surely should be to pre- 
pare them to look at life as a whole, 
not as split up into innumerably tiny 
fragments to one of which they must 
give all that they have. 


To live life well one needs above 
all sympathy, and sympathy means 
understanding, and understanding 
cannot be won without an all-round 
training. Most of the evils of society 
are due just to this lack of sympathy, 
of tolerance for the other person’s 
point of view. Consider the one thor- 
oughly justified count in the indict- 
ment against the big public schools. 
It is that they tend to promote ex- 
clusiveness, a feeling of superiority, 
what we call roughly “snobbery’— in 
other words the caste-system.: 


Now just as a rigid caste-system is 
indefensible in social life because 
it divides instead of uniting, so is 
an intellectual caste-system. It also 
promotes arrogance and superiority, 
and I do not know which is worse. 
There must be no snobbishness in 
the kingdom of learning. And the 
one way to counteract the strong 
tendency to this attitude is to 
quicken the sympathies and enrich 
the imagination in the schools, to 
help the young to be. sensitive and 
responsive to all the finer issues of 
life—that is to develop all-round- 
ness. This aim will not preclude 
specialism in later life for those 
who are fitted to become specialists. 
What it will do, one hopes; is to 
minimize the evils of specialism, to 
give an added grace to learning. We 
have, unfortunately I think, neg- 
lected far too much in our schools 
the culture of the imagination. 


Consider what a small part music 
still plays in education. And this 
neglect of music is due mainly to the 
fact that we think of music just as 
we think of architecture as the job of 
a specialist. But music and art gen- 


erally are pre-eminently folk-culture. 


And one must insist again and again 
that in teaching any particular. art 
We too readily neglect the greatest 
art of all—the art of living, It is the 
person we should try to develop— 
the educated man or woman. To un- 
fold the full individuality of our 
pupils—that is the aim, and how 
better can we do it than by giving 
them an all-round education? 

The sure touchstone of the value 
of any training whatever is the life 
that is led. That ts the final issue. 
In one of the immortal writings of 
the world, the Phedo of Plato, the 
author is exerting all his powers to 
show that the virtuous man alone 
knows how to live and how to die. 
Argument after argument is adduced, 
all admirable but all confutable. No 
sooner is the reader satisfied with 
one than it is overthrown. And he 
realizes that an expert logician can 
shatter any arguemnt no matter how 
ably supported. But what is the final 
picture that remains in his thought? 
The unforgettable spectacle of the 
good man going to the death to which 
he has been unjustly condemned with 
the utmost serenity and in clear and 
confident hope. It is not the argu- 
ment but the life, not the possession 
of a keen. dialectic, not the subtle 
thrust and parry of clever speech, 
not the master-mind of the specialist 
but the individual himself—the man 
equipped at all ,oints with the essen- 
tials of the noble life. E. 8S. 8. 
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_ Negotiating the Step from Arithmetic to Algebra 


first, two fundamental laws of 
algebra are here illustrated. First, 
it is to be noted that the figures in 
the second step are written in the 
reverse order from those in the first. 
In algebra the general “law” which 
makes this rearrangement possible 
without altering the essential value 
of the expression is known as the 
“Commutative Law of Addition,” and 
understanding the letters a, b, and 
c to stand for any numbers (in this 
case 10, 5, and 3 respectively) the 
law may be statéd thus: 
a+b-+c c+b+a 

or in words, the order in which a 
series of additions is arranged is in- 
different. 

Also it is to be noted that, whereas 


ioe 
—_— 


1 in the first step the 10 and the 5 are 


grouped together, in the second the 
8 and the 5 are grouped together. 
The general “law” which makes such 
a regrouping possible is known as 
the “Associative Law of Addition,” 
and is usually expressed algebrai- 
cally as follows: 
a+(b+c) = (a+b)+e 

or in words, the grouping of the ele- 
ments in a series of additions is in- 
different. 

In much the same way multiplica- 
tion can also be shown to be “com- 
mutative”’ and “associative” and be- 
sides, to conform to what is known 
as the “Distributive Law with Res- 
pect to Addition” which is expressed 
algebraically in the following form: 

a(b+c) = ab+ac 
Involution Marks a Limit 

Involution, or the raising to pow- 
ers, is on the other hand found on 
analysis not to conform to these 
laws and it therefore marks the 
limit of direct operations that can 
be performed in ordinary algebra. 
It is important to dispose of this 
point intelligently for the question 
sometimes arises why it is that there 
is no operation beyond involution. 
It is argued that if multiplication 
is a special type of addition, that 
is, repeated addition, and involution 
in turn a special type of multipli- 
cation, that is, repeated multiplica- 
tion, why is it that there is not a 
corresponding special type of invo- 
lution and so on indefinitely? The 
answer is that involution trans- 
gresses our fundamental law of op- 
eration, that is, the “Law of Commu- 
tation,” and therefore no further ex- 
tension is possible. As a matter of 
fact if it were not for this law, which, 
because of its utter simplicity has 
all but escaped serious attention 
in the schools, we would not have 
our familiar numerals, and if addi- 
tion did not conform to its require- 
ments multiplication would be impos- 
sible.- Likewise because multiplica- 
tion does conform to it we have in- 
yolution, and because the latter on 
the other hand does not, no further 
extension of operations is possible. 
The argument can be elaborated by 
the use of definite numerical ex- 
amples. 

In conclusion it might be well to 
direct attention to the important 
point that our algebra is as it is 
simply because our number system 
is built on the “additive principle.” 
Addition, as has been shown, being 
the fundamental idea basing it, it is 
hot surprising that it, together with 


‘| certain extensions thereof, should be 


the governing operations, so long as 
these operations conform to the laws 
inherent in the number system it- 
self. Hence the logic in introduc- 
ing algebra through the number 
System and its arithmetic instead of 
fattempting to treat it as a sort of 
introduction to the higher mathe- 
matics. The correlation between the 
two cannot be too firmly established. 
r. &. H. 


Encouraging the Child's 
Love of the Beautiful 


Columbia, Mo. 

Special Correspondence 
6¢ HE love of beauty is universal 
and exists in some degrée in 
évery child. It may be culti- 
vated and developed or stifled, ac- 
cording to the treatment the child re- 
ceives,” said Miss Ella V. Dobbs, 
head of the department of industrial 
arts*of the University of Missouri, in 
a recent address to the Art Lovers’ 

Guild. 

“The creative instinct is a spark 
of the divine in us,” Miss Dobbs said, 
“and we are most: sensitive in rela- 
tion to our creations because they 
are a part of us. In the child’s at- 
tempts at self-expression he is most 
sensitive to the atmosphere created 
by those about him. A smile and en- 
couragement will tend to bring out 
his best. Frowns.and ridicule may 
freeze out all further endeavor. 

“In commenting on children’s ef- 
forts, emphasis should be placed on 
the good,” she pointed out. “There is 
always something worthy of praise. 


| Attention should ‘also be called to 


good in parallel cases, in order to 
raise the. standard of appreciation. 

“The value of children’s products 
is chiefly in the experience they 
bring to the maker. We are tqo much 
given to measuring beauty by cost 
in dollars and cents. A real appre- 
ciation of beauty will lead us to 
measure resujts in terms of skill in 
making, refinement in workmanship, 
color harmony, and fine proportions. 
The child’s attention should be di- 
rected to these points, rather than 
to the cost values. All art. study 
should be made a pleasurable ex- 
perience, in order that we may learn 
to love the beautiful.” 
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The Classroom Teacher 


crucial problems of the teacher 

are not in the classroom, The re- 
lation between teacher and patron is 
the one over which more tears have 
been shed and more anxiety suffered 
than any other. Children generally 
have a sense of justice, crude though 
it sometimes be; but many parents 
appear to lose theirs when questions 
involving their offspring arjse. Pa- 
rental love and devotion have too 
often been credited to people who 
merely felt that they personally had 
suffered an outrage in the person of 
their most intimate possession, the 


child. To prepare the teacher to 
meet and deal frankly, bravely, and 
wisely with parents of all typés is 
no slight task. 

“Her attitude toward herself in a 
strange environment” sounds as if it 
held no particular problem. The av- 
erage girl who finishes normal 
school. and begins teaching, usually 
in rural or small town schools, is 
about 20 years of age, and is fre- 
quently from a city environment. 
She has been used to companionship 
since her earliest school days. In 
the new environment she is perhaps 
entirely cut off from old associates 
and ima new world entirely. One 
district in a western state boasts 
that no téacher has ever completed 
a term in its service, her contract 
in every instance having been termi- 
nated by matrimony. It published no 
statistics as to whether these were 
enduring unions or not. Many so 
brought about are; many others are 
not; an intimacy formed because of 
loneliness and homesickness, but 
based on no considerations of com- 
patibility seldom leads to happiness. 
Four such marriages all ending dis- 
astrously, all brought about because 
of inability of the youthful teacher 
to analyze her own situation, occur 
to me as I write. If we can con- 
sciously build up protections for 
these young people, within them- 
selves, against such tragic misinter- 
pretations of their own emotions we 
Shall have served them and the 
cause of education equally. 

These are the most meager illus- 
trations of the existing need for ad- 
ditional instruction. Every class- 
room instructor, whether teaching 
teachers or children, can amplify 
the subject and furnish illustrations 
of the needs he sees, whether it be 
in the discussion of dress, behavior, 
morals, manners, ideals or what not. 


Subjects Teachers Would Include 

Under the heading of profes- 
sionalism teachers would place the 
subjects of contracts, organizations, 
extra-curricular duties of teachers, 
‘teachér status and teacher participa- 
tion in community affairs and in 
school administration, her responsi- 
bility for curriculum making and 
textbook selection, her obligations 


and responsibilities as a citizen, her 
interest in the scientific develop- 
ments of her profession, and her 
attitude toward and interest in such 
Subjects as rating, tenure, reétire- 
ment and salary. 

One normal school president in 
discussing the need of a more 
definite provision fur study of pro- 
fessional problems in teaci€r train- 
ing institutions, said he could teach 
all that was necessary in one hour of 
chapel exercises. Another said that 
he was convinced that sufficient 
attention was given these topics in- 
directly in the instruction given in 
other subjects. Such _ statements 
bring to teachers added realization 
of the fact that most of us, like Alice 
in Wonderland, find it necessary to 
run to keep up with where we are. 
Contrast with these the suggestion 
made by the head of another normal 
school that there should be held 
frequent conferences between 
teachers in the field and those in the 
teacher training institutions so that 
a better checking up of the effective- 
ness of the instruction given might 
be made. ‘The proof of the pudding 
is in the eating” and the proof of the 
preparation of the teacher is in’the 
poise, fearlessness and judicial atti- 
tude of mind exhibited by her in 
meeting her own tests as they arise. 

Certainly no better teachers ever 
entered. the profession than those 
being sent out by the normal schools 
today. Practically every eminent 
authority in education has given his 
unsolicited testimony to the effect 
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that the big tasks in education, the 
great improvements in technique, 
the scientific: inquiry into educa- 
tional problems are being made in 
the field of elementary education, the 
workroom of the normal or teacher- 
college trained teacher. 
What the Teachers Feel 

Undoubtedly every teacher-train- 
ing institution feels that it is stress- 
ing the points enumerated as desir- 
able to place in a course on “profes- 
sionalism.” Perhaps opening the 
question to discussion will precipi- 
tate another controversy like that 


which raged over whether ethics 
should have a distinct place on the 
elementary school curriculum or not. 
Most teachers agreed there that 
ethics, like “humane education,” is 
better handled under some other 
subject. They seem to feel, however, 
that if the teacher could be pre- 
pared to meet her extraprofessional 
or superprofessional duties as 
capably as she does her actual in- 
structional work, the difficulty of ad- 
justment. would be minimized, the 
teacher would be enabled to sense 
her creative power and joy in service 
earlier and that more teachers 
trained at state expense would re- 
main in the service of the state in- 
stead of drifting into private enter- 
prise, 

Considerable attention is now 
given to the subjéct of contracts not 
only from the business point of view 
but with regard to the obligations 
imposed ,by .hem. More attention 
can profitably be given since many 
teachers regard contracts as mere 
formalities incidental to securing 
teaching positions. School people are 
accused of being poor business man- 
agers, which is no more true of. them 
than of any other group of workers. 
Young teachers however, are prone 
to fear that a show of interest in the 
business end of the job may be téken 
as an indication of a lack of pro- 
fessional spirit, and neglect to safe- 
guard their own interests. Particu- 
larly is this true in small town dis- 
tricts where no set salary schedule 
is established and teachers having 
the same trdining and experience 
and doing the same work may be 
paid different salaries, according to 
the personal feelings of the official 
who has the authority to distribute 
salaries. 

Probably most normal schools give 
some attention to the work of the 
National Education Association. In 
a few very “progressive states ar- 
rangements are made to have the 
seniors participate in some way in 
the conventions of the state educa- 
tional associations. Very few seem 
to have called attention to the work 
of local associa‘:ons, although these 
have contributed greatly in the past 
decade toward improving teaching 
conditions and elevating the status 
of teachers. 

Teachers Should Know 

Because of the great responsibility 
devolving upon such organizations 
in setting standards and in estab- 
lishing professional esprit de corps, 
teachers in training should know of 


their outstanding contributions and 
have a realization of what the pro- 
fession owes to the organized efforts 
of the trail blazers. They should be 
prepared to accept their share of the 
pleasure and privileges as well as of 
the duties and responsibilities of or- 
ganization activities so long as the 
organizations labor to fulfill the 
high ideals of the profession. Teach- 
ers in the field abhor the thought of 
compulsory membership in any or- 
ganization and particularly decry 
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any attempt to have the product of 
teacher training institutions turned 
out in such standardized form and 
such uniform condition as to imply 
that students are put through a 
gradgrind process. But so long as 
young people entering the service 
know nothing of their obligations 
they cannot be blamed for lack of 
responsibility. The transition from 
teacher-training activity to the ac- 
tivity of actual performance of the 
teacher’s duties, should be made 
with as little confusion as possible. 

We have seen character education, 
tests and measurements and reme- 
dial instruction included in thé cur- 
riculum of teacher-training institu- 
tions in the last few years, in order 
that they may be given due signifi- 
cance, and not be considered as in- 
cidentals in some other subject of 
instruction. That normal _ school 
which is able to work out a credited 
course of lectures with required 


reading and research along the lines 


suggested by the regional confer- 
ences responsible for the discussion 
hére given, will have served the pro- 
fasion well. 

[This is the sécond of two articles on 
Professionalism. The first appeared Jan. 
25. Other articles by Miss Spooner ap- 

eared Dec. 21, Jan. 4 and 11. She will 
ollow her outline of teacher problems in 
subsequent articles. ] 


Pronunciation 
of Proper Names 
in the News 


Below are 2 few of the foreign. ; 
newspapers noted in this week’s 
news: 

Lokalanzeiger (15-k&l- an’ -tzi- 
ger), Local Advertiser (Ber- 
lin). ; 

Wiener Neueste Nachrichten 
(vé-ner noy’-es-teh nahh*- 
rihh-ten), Vienna Latest News. 

Der Tag (dair tahh), The Day 
(Berlin). 

Zeitung am Mittag (tzi’-toong 
am mit-tahh’), Midday Times 
(Berlin). 

Pravda (prav’ .- dah), 
(Russ., Ipasza). 

Zhizni (zhéz-né), Life (Russ., 
dhMSHb). 

Giornale d@ Italia (jér-nah’-leh 
dé-tahl’-yah), Italian Journal. 


Truth 


*The letters “hh’’ represent the guttural 
‘ch’? in German, Scotch, Russian, and 
Greek, @s well as the Irish ‘“‘gh’’ in 
‘“‘Lough,’’ and the Spanish ‘‘j’® and 
initial ‘‘x.’’ 
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Presenting Home Architecture 


London, Eng. 
Special Correspondence 
LECTURE on the modern home 
and its decoration, given re- 
cently to a group of schoolgirls, 
broke new ground and served to 
show what might with advantage be 
done during school time to prepare 
girls to choose a home wisely, and 
decorate it suitably—whether it be a 
cottage or a mansion, or just the 
space enclosed between the four 
walls of a professional girl’s bed- 
sitting room. 

Mrs. Prudence Maufe, the lecturer, 
who is an authority on modern fur- 
nishing and decoration and who 
arranged the rooms in the British 
section of the exhibition of decora- 
tive arts in Paris, says that she 
thinks that it is more important for 
a girl to be able to read the plan of 
a modern home intelligently than to 
know about Doric, Ionic, and Corin- 
thian caps, and she regrets the tend- 
ency to treat architecture as a sub- 
jéct for the classical rather than the 
modern side in girls’ schools. 

She thinks that instead of having 
courses of lectures on styles and 
orders toward the end of the school 
course such as she had in the French 
school where she was educated, that 
girls should be shown simple plans 
and taught the rules governing 
architecture at a much earlier stage. 

“What I feel,” she said, “is that 
unless they have got the basic 
knowledge of the rules of architec- 
ture, they cannot judge modern build- 
ings and modern needs. Nearly 
everybody now starts with the his- 
toric side, and I want them to start 
with fundamentals. 

“The intelligent criticism that 
would result from a knowledge not 
merely of styles, but of the basic 
rules would encourage architects to 
make more efficient. plans and be a 
power for good in improving the 


standard of domestic architecture.” . 


Speaking of what she had said to 
the girls on the subject of interior 


decoration in her lecture, Mrs. Maufe 


continued: “What I begged them to 
do was to judge for themselves about 
things, and not to follow the fashions 
of the moment like sheep. They 
should get particularly a sense of 
proportion as to what is necessary 
and what is unnecessary in the fur- 
nishing of the house. Starting with 


cottage things, I explained that if © 


you have very little money to spend, 
you have got to be more rigorously 
discerning and discriminating, and I 
said that although I don’t in the least 


want to do away with pattern and . 


ornament, it is not generally ad- 
visable to have much of them in 
small surroundings, as the necessary 
objects lying about make so much 
pattern of themselves with their high 
lights and shadows.” 

Mrs. Maufe says that she recog¢ 
nizes that there would be a difficulty 
in getting teachers trained to.teach 
modern architecture and decorating, 


but she thinks that if tetachers ~ 


would get interested in architecture 
themselves in the holidays, when 
they had assimilated some of the fun- 
damental facts, they would be able 
to give them out in thrillingly inter- 
esting and vital form. 

She suggested that there might be 
little talks on' the home—one day on 
doors or windows, another on floors, 
and another day on sinks—with a 
view to giving the girls some idea of 
what they should look out for in 
taking a house. Every week the 
architectural papers publish plans of 
elevations which could be usefully 
used by the teachers to cultivate the 
habit of criticism and appreciation in 
the pupils. Mrs. Maufe thought that 
it might be possible to get an expert 
to lecture on electric lighting, tex- 
tiles and similar subjects. 
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schools in The 
Monitor incréased 


1923). -’- 
1924 .- 


private schools. 


A 
Substantial Gain 
in School Advertising 


In 1925 the advertising lineage of 


1923, as shown by the following figures. 


64,621 lines 
79,366 lines 
1925 «= - 103,945 lines 


This indicates a growing appreciation 
of the Monitor as a medium for school 
advertising. It adds weight to our state- 
ment that the Monitor is read in homes 
which give patronage to high-standard 
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"WEEK'S REVIEW 

OF FOOTWEAR 
AND LEATHER 
F Ladies’ Canvas Low Cuts 


and Calf and Kid Shoes 
Popular-—Outlook Good 


Contracting for spring and summer 
footwear has now entered upon the 
second month of its lightweight séa-. 

. gon. 

Basing. judgment upon the amount 
of business already obtained, and from 
opinions gleaned from buyers, the gen- 
eral belief is that duplicating will be 
an important feature from now till 
late into the summer months. 
‘The latest mode to assumé a positive 
comeback is the once popular line of 
‘ladies’ white canvas low cuts which 
entered. a period of ecceen saat about 
a@ decade ago. 

Late last summer the demand for 
white shoes, though small, caused 
some comment, but the earnest at- 
tention .buyers displayed during the 
sampling of warm weather footwear, 
with initial orders fair in volume, and 
recent duplicating by the larger whole- 
salers, have all helped to convince 
manufacturers that white fabric foot- 
wear will regain its long lost place 
as an important factor in today’s shoe 

. markets. 

The present call for ladies’ shoes is 
largely confined to the delicate shades 
offered by the calf and kid tanners 
who, not daring to stock up on them, 
are running their tanneries pver-time 
to fill back orders, and treat late buy- 

‘-ers fairly. Men’s shoes aré well booked 
up by gome manufacturers. Prices are 
suited to meet the wants of all comers, 
and at the same time render more 
value for the money asked than ever 
before in the history of the busincss. 

Lines of the so-called stiteha-**-~ 
whether mén’s, women’s, misses’ or 
childrens’, are maintaining tne icpu- 
‘tation as medium- priced footwear, and 

- aré practically considered as staples 
by the trade. 

Viewing the shoe situation from all 
angles, future prospects strongly fa- 
vor a stéady activity at all central 

_ points, with an increasing cost tend- 
ency quite probable before long. 


Sole Leather Lrregular 


There is a steady movement of sole 
leather at: mixed prices, buyers asking 
for differing weights and tannages. 
Compafed with quotations of a year 

‘ago prices are low. 

Oak sole leather tanners report the 
demand varying weekly, sizable lots 
béeing exceptions notwithstanding the 
favorable ‘ conditions at the larger 
manufacturing shoe marts. Tannery 
run of oak steer backs range in price 
from 44 to 48c, and oak tanned cow 
backs are offered at 40-44c. 

Prime scoured oak backs are still 
strong at 48-50c. Choice oak bends 
carried by the finders are quoted by the 
tanhers. at 65-70c. Texas bloom 
bends sell at 75c. Selected heavy oak 

_ packs are 50-52c. 

“Oak offal has a strong and active 
demand: and stocks are low. Rough 
‘double shoulders are often sold down 
to bare floors, carload lots-for welt- 
ing bringing MB‘. . Single shoulders 
‘are quoted at 32@34c 

Prime No. 1 bellies, standard tan- 
- neges, are firm at 28c, with .the reg- 

lar run bringing 24 to 27c. ,Oak heads 
are in no great abundance. "Prices are 
trong, the first choice selling at 15@ 
16c, with a firm upward trend. 


Union, sole leather is in fair' demand | A8tn 


‘“wéekly. Prices are strong and supply 
moderate. Packer heavy’ steer backs 
sell at 46@48c. Medium weights move 
- bétter of. the two, and nad 44@ 


erat oes f Backs and Offal ition: 


_ . Light weight packer cow backs-are 
* ‘well rie Pl ar up, late bookings being en- 
! 44@45e. Country hide backs 


bends are obtainable at 55@56e. Union 
offal is Active, with shdulders scarce, 
and bellies and heads sold cl up to 

. Prime shoulders are 30@31«, 


-25e. Heads are in good demand at 15c. 
The demand for calf skins is im- 

proving weekly. The call for modish 

-sphades in the lighter weights is quite 
-, active. Plump skins, colors and black, 
are selling regularly. 

Standard tannages of colors for 
men’s shoés are quoted at 45@48c. 
Close sorted skins, aniline dyed, bring 
- 48@50c. The call for.prevailing colors 

in we?chts suitable for ladiés’ novelty 
’ shoes has improved. 

- » Black and ordinary shades of brown, 

top grades, are quoted at 44@4éc, but 

all novelty ‘shades are offered at 46c 
and up. Ooze calf: still moves with 
moderation. Choice colors aré quoted 
at 5272@68c, prime mediums at 40@50c, 
with — asked for the cheaper 


mow business in the side upper 
leather market shows a \steady im- 
provement. Buying is frequent, but’ 
. seldom in large quantities. Elk tan- 
nages are active, except in the upper 
grades which are listed. at 34@40c. 
i'Prime’ mediums are selling daily at 
24@32c, with the cheaper sort quoted 
at 14@22c, and which is: ‘well sold up 
all the time. 


ST. LOUIS 


STOCKS 
Sales 


High Low 
39 Am Cred Ry: 54° + 
30 Baer, 9 & C 28% 38 $1 
10. Boatmen’ s B. <u 187 +2 
265 Boyd-W Shoe 4 
31 Brown Sh pf. 108% 107% 1424 
a Bruce m 53 52 


do pf 
190 Conach L & Z 53 
776 Ely & W DG 32% 
1%. Go 2d pf .. 90 
60 F Medart Mfg 33 
“12 First Nat W. 33 


32 
87 


35 «6do pf 
50. GraniteB_MM 3 
315 Hamilton-B 8 52 
23H L‘Hussm R 39 
ee: Huttig S & D He 39% ete 


103 Hye ot PB "6% ma sar 
yarauiic 
50 do pf 97 97 id 


25 Johnson-S&SS 97 9 —51g 
8 MceQuay-N .. 16% 16% 1641 
45 Mo-Iil Stores 16% 16% 16% 
1D ee Oe. nce. 110 826110 ==. 110 

- 158 Mo ‘Port Cmt 65 64% 
15 Nat Bk Com.158 . 


50 
Ww os T ‘pnt. 118% 
a — lle 20 


do 8: 
hep 1 
. do “ ae 104% 104% 1¢ 
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ber. 
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CHICAGO $id 
Net 
Low Last Chg. 
f int 6 96 
1100 Armour A 
217 Apmasur Pl pf 97 


STOCKS 
ales— High 
148 Am Pub S$ 
1045 All Am Radio 15 
200 Amer Shipbld 72 
7750 Armour Co B 16 
970 do pf 91 ate 
200 Armour er 

24100 Auburn A 


ins Bouverba pf.. 36 
he SS errr. . 4 
50 Boone Woolen a Ye 


6 < 
40 Chi Title & T. 585 580 

413 Com’w’th Ed.142% 140% cor hail Fags 
5 5%; + % 


88 8 
280 Contl Motors. ) 12% 12%+ % 
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p 
1975 Foote Bros .. 14% 144%4— 
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575 Hupp Motor. 25 
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975 Ill Brick .... 39% 
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Ke sllogs SW ‘i "36% 
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Te ayia eet ; ~ 
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468 Mid Ut ppf .. 99% 
1725 Morgan serpe 573% 
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20 
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50 No Am Car.. 32 
4875 eee" sees aU 
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201 Pub Sv 5 


30 do pf 
3375 Real 58. 

610 Reo Motor .. 

90 Ryan Car... 

110 So Col Pow A 25% 

15 Stand Gas pf +4 
14320 Stewart-W . 
2205 Swift & Co.. ett: 
4550 Swift Intl .. 2 
1305 Saga eg Tr. 46 
7375 Un Carb & 

350 Un L&P 

500 do A pf 

120 do pf B.. 

can Un Pap Ba.. : 
4960 Ve - Gypsum. 157% 


49 ‘ 

30 Util Bat, # , "16% 

10 Uniy Theater 6 
1225 Vesta = -. 23 
5625 Wahl 


3000 Wrigley ... WY 
400 Wolv Cement 91, 
380 Yel T & Coa 29% 
12 do pf 
2760 Yellow Taxi.. 
2860 Yates Mach . : 
BONDS 


$63000 CC&C R 5°27 51 50 
21000 e? R ist 5’27 77 754 
16000 Ser B.. 37% 3 

1000 Swift 1 5° 445. 100% 100% 
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q 
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Life Companies. 
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350 By 
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om Hardware .... s 
Am Silver 


Landers, Frary&Cl 96 
Niles-Bement- Pond. 28 
Peck,.Stow& Wilcox: 25 
Scovill i 235 
Stanley Works ... 
68 


averiqgtan 
DETROIT 


STOCKS 
Sales High Low 
100 Arctic Dairy... 34% 
1690 Bohn Alum. 17% 
400 Columbia Sug 5 
700 we Motor.. 
1215 C G Spr ..... }il 
150 do pf 
790D & C 
110 Det Creamery 45% 
693 Det Edison. ..1381 
1499 Edm & ‘ 
32. do f an Sari 


op 
4535 Fedl Truck. . 


ee 
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s+ Y, 
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540 Gen 

100 Grennan Bak. 
4785 Hall Lamp. 

35 Hoover Ball.. 
2330 Houseman-S.. 
1520 Kawneer Co.. 

390 Mich Sugar.. 
1882 Motor Wheel. 
100 Muller Bak.. 
300 Natl Grocer. . 
3808 Packard Mot. 
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116 Riv Rais Pap 
2772 Timken Axle.. 

345 Tuscon Steel 28 
_ 820 Union Mtg pf 22 

28 U.S Radiator. 41% 


| PITTSBURGH 


5360 Ark Rat Gas. 
200 Blaw Knox.. | 54s 
‘162 Devonian O.. 16 
33 Duq Lt 1% pt. 114 
15H-W Refract 146 
10 J&L Stl pf.. 
5292 Lone Star G. 56 
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_ FN a S&T. +t 
Pittsburgh Tr.22 


CALIFORNIA GASOLINE STOCKS 


decreased 5,272,216 gal- 
lons gh December, totaling 391, 844" 111 
~ the end of the month, accords 
ureau of Mines. Runs of crude} 

oi ho stills, by 54 reporting refineries, 
average 546,143 barrels daily, an ine 
crease of 7863, barrels daily over Novem- 
roduction in December 
6.6 8 gallons, an increase of 

3,869,308 over the previous month and 
56,826,706 gallons ‘greater than in Decem- 


J 
Wag Elec 7 78.100% 100 ¢ 100%5-+ % | 


ge ies | BELGIAN LOAN EXPECTED 

ge Feb. i—Market ve gp 
& Co. to underwrite 

next week, although details 


has - 
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BALDWINS PASSES DIVIDENDS 
greater Phe bese Bese g oy nee in Brit- 
ish eng Baldwins, Lt 
to pare interie bre rence dividends 
5% per cent and 5 per cent. No divid 
cent iat 1921 on the common since 


Sales h 
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SAN FRANCISCO, Feb. 1—California|# 
j gasoline stocks 


- 142 New Ams nS a 
8 F&aG.. 


age 
feos Un Ry 4s'49.. 
100 


For the week ended January 80, 1926 

SAN FRANCISCO 
STOCKS 
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105 U §S ty Lith *: 
16 do 
10 US Shoe pf. 54 
4 a 


7 wurlite 77pt. 105% 10646 


MONTREAL 


pie og : 


1 


.t1 


1020 a eR Cor + +, 
397 do 115% 
583 Bell Teleph. 1401 


; 3 
‘oa oe 
sie 
p 4 
1270 Can Car .... 46% 
891 Can Car pf.. 85 
1851 Can Cement.106% 
135 Can Convert 93% 
185 Can~ Cottons.123 
52 Can Steamshp 11% 
6547 do pf , 62% 


410 Dom Glass.. “921% 
10190 Dem Textile. 93 
3879 Laurentde Pa 89% 

55 Mackey Cos.135% 
7951 Montrl . Pwr.219% 
444 Penmans Ltd.186 
445 Price rBos,.. 62 
534 Quebec Powr.119 
779 Shawin Pwr.170% 
5968 Smith Paper. 51% 
5977 Spanish Rivr.108 
405 Span Riv_ pf.117% 115 
800 Steel of Can 97 
1431 Twin City... 77% 
420  secieateama, k 81 


eT ia 
8344114 
105 +2i% 
Ting — % 
62%+3 
ee +184 


4 
ox Ss 


$ 


3 


1 
2 
1 


166 Commerce ... , 22314 224 
17 Royal 22 225 


BONDS 
Ln ’31.102.40 102.40 102.40+- . 
Ln °37.104.50 104.45 104.50+ . 
27 =~... .102.30 102.10 102.204 . 
105.85 105.75 105.75— . 
- 104.05 103.70 104.00— .05 
10 
8300 Vict. ’32 ....103.05 103.05 103.05—. 
5500 Mtl Tr Deb. 97% a 37 
om .100.65 100.65 100.65— . 
96.30 96.30 96.30 
. 101,65 101.50 101.65 
. 96.75 96.75 96.75— .65 


1000 Refund 
5700 Refund ’ 


BALTIMOBE 


STOCKS - Net 
‘High Low Last chge 
27 7 27 
eae 111 a % 
» 26 15 — .05 
26 


d Cont Pet 35 


Rta : 
n,/YSs 
493 W&A pf of. 


68% 68 
an a 


Sal 


do inc 4s "49 48% 
do 6s ’ 93 


7 


*31. 
6000 Dav 6s ‘27...1 
a rs a 102 


se 93 L 4 
101101 


Net 
Low ‘Last ch’ge | Sal 


$5000 LShHERG5s’33. 50 


Pet 
26093 JullanPet pf. 18 


14000 LARy 5s’40. 
20000 PacEIRy 58°42. 92% 
26000 PacL&P5s’§1. 


85000 SoCtG6 
22000 UnOil&Ss’ a 
62000 Un Oil 6148°3 

48000 UnStGas6s’4 


Sales ; 
482 Alli Ins 


22407 Ton Bel ..... 


op 
— Cenient 
Holly, pews? - 


Deny 
DG&E 1st &GM 5s. 


N rpA’4 
NevCalEICorpB’50. 99 


STOCK MARKET PRICE RANGE OF LEADING CITIES 


CLEVELAND 
af haa: 


Net 

20 A ShipBi1d Te — on Se 

m PF 
0 Bishop- abl. 3 

rr Bond “eig 

155 BuckeyeIncub he 

160 BulkleyBlg pf. 70 

1171 Central Steel.. ons 


Hs do pf 
601 Citylcee Fuel. Et 
206 Clev-AkronBg % 
425 ClevBldssSup. 39 
20 Clev-Cliffs Ir. 71% 
175 ClevElH pt 104 
522 CleyRailway.. 25 
30 Clev Trust ... 
13 Cléev W Mills. 
96 Elec Control'r st 
86 Firestone sone 117 
ot Ves 


.108 
245 Glidden P pf.. 91 
707 Goodyear. 36 
131 GrasselliC pf 102 

24 GtLakesT pf.. 998 

26 GuardianTrst 244% 

33 HannaMAIpf. 55 

25 Harris Press..° 31 

45 India Tire ...164% 

$1 Ind’l Fibre. 10 
135 Ind'l Rayon. . 17% 
271 Interlake SS. 

3985 JaegerMach.. a 
100 JordanMotor. 

60 LakeErieBolt. 3” 
10 MetBrick r* .101 
55 ery: Rub.. R 


120 
1014+ ¢ 
100 + 
108 +2 


16 Gen Tire pf . oe 
831% 3514+ % 
102 


99 — 
@ 2444%+1%% 
5 9 


“98 pf 
153 woes gine 
100 Ohio Bell pf aunt 
609 Ohio ~ geaye 79 
59 «=6odo oF 
100 Otis Steel. 
50 Paragon Ref.. 
100 NatiTool pf. 
1765 Peerless Mot. 

15 RichmanBro ,166 
110 RiverRPap.. 

10 Sand’kyCem 122 
955 Seiberling. . 28% 
680 Sher- Williams 43 
157 do ee 407 


357 Stearns Mot.” 

385 Telling BV.. 

106 Toledo-BP 
2431 By: 


225 Union oot 
30 Union Mtge. 
- 20 doistp 
75 WhiteSec pf 
15 YS&T pf 


"107 
109 


BONDS 
50 


LOS ANGELES 
wht 


32 ‘AmetCom am ii, 26 
200 Asso Oil ..... 
377 peascitaly cas 
4Bk of Ita 
100 CallrDelte 
3 Fostrakielscr 12 1 
Gilmore Oil. + 12% rt fe 
60 Globe G&M.. 
150 GlobeG&M - if 38 544 
7 Goodyr Tr pf.110% {4 
5 
256 
— 


HenmnCTes Bass 
in 


Lew Last Bar od 
201 


20 Salen 
5000 eS Brey oid o 
4952 J 


3800 MarineOil ...1. 36 
20 Mtg Guar ...138 
- 10 PacFin"B’ pf.104 
gt RioGrandeOil 87 
tet tp pf.. 193% 
_» SJIL&P7Kpt.. 
2 SecurT&SBk. 377% 
4982 SoCalEd . ie tS 
384 SoCalEdé6%pt 
412 SoCalEd7%p 111% 
135 SoCalGas6%pf 97 
50 SoCtGas7%pf.105 
312 Bont Gaee P06. 100% 4 
20 UnBk&aTr .. 19 
2290 UnOilAsso .. 30% 
1845 UnitedOil ... 58% 
74 USNatBk ...200 
60 W est AmIns. 14% 


BONDS 


21000 AssoOil6s’35 .103 


1000 CalOrPw6s42’.103 % 


10000 EBay Wt6s’42.103 % 


7000 GenPeté6s’ 


72000 LAGas5 4s’ 43. 993; 


1000 LAGas5s’47... 99 14 
6000 LAGas5d'4s’ 49 99% 
2000 LAGas6s’42 ..104 1% 


35000 LA PaGtd4s’50 81% 


8000 LAPacRy5s’31 


101 
1000 PacT&T 58’37.101 


20009 _anDieG5ds’39.100 
83000 SJL&PBfs’52.102 


25000 SJIL&PCé6s'50. 
2000 SJL&P7s’51 .. 


154% 
107 


10000 SoCalidss'44. 97 
45000 SoCalfidés’4 


SoCalEdé6s’ yf 102% 
105% 5 
6000. 80CalGs168'53.107% 107% 
2000 SoCalTelos'47, 9834 981% 
s'36. 99% 99%. 9 
; 90% 96% + 
2% 99% 
Bae 1003 10084 + 


PHILADELPHIA 


STOCKS Net 
High Low Lasf chge 
58 57 5714— 

249 Am Ele P pf..103 102% 103 

5960 Am Stores,... 94% 91% 

1100 Congoleunt .. 20% 

600 Copeland Cl A - 


13334 Phil rcpts fp. 62% 


7371 Phil Rap Tr.. 
2159 Phil Trac . 
360 Phil & W pf. 


§8 
62% 
41 


6540 Ton Min ..... 


Me 
23404 Un Gas Imp.135 


200 Un Dairies ... 
420 do B 


7000 Ad B&P 7s28. 101 
8500 Am G&E 5s’07 93 
5000 City - ee . 97 
300 do 4s °45. 

3000 do 4s 39. . 97 % 
2000 Cons T rf 6°33 58 ; 


74500 Elec & P 46 45. 62 
56000 Int R 


48 43. 56% 


1000 Key Tel 68'35 91% 


4000 PeoPRy4 ct 43. 66 
16000 PhilCoCon5'61. 98% 


shes ee a 66. 1094 : 


3000 4 514s ‘AT. 107% 
4000 do 5%s '53..107% 
4000: do 6s '41....108 

2000 ReadCon 43’ 37 92% 


2000 ReadImp 48'47 9144 


3000 Un Rys 48 '49 62 
3000 York Ry 5s’37 954% 


DENVER 


STOCKS 
H 


80 84 
jwctese tees cage 100% ot he 


teeeee 86 
eseeve 99 


| Salt Crk Cons 
Balt Crk Prod. eo oe 


Colo H 


vrolh ‘st 62°27. 98 
97 


Bs. 93 93 
A’46. 99 36+ Hp 
ElCorpB’50. 991 9914 


SALT LAKE CITY 


STOC! KS 
Low 
ig} 9.30 


OM Hee : 
638 .56 -L. 


NEW YORK CURB FLUCTUATIONS 


For the week ended January 30, 1926 


Sal 
300 


500 
400 
2650 
1020 
200 
3400 
700 
50 


300 


200 
100 
400 

50 


INDUSTRIALS 
igh Low 

— panint 51 51 
do 10 10 
Aero Sup B, 15% 12 
Allied Pk n 8 
AlaGtSou ‘..108 
do pf. 110 
do pr ‘pt.. 29 
AlumCo nw 62 
do new pf. 99 

AlphaPC ... 


108% 
4% 


300 Am Thread pf »! 


Ape6 Mfg.. 


Bliss (EW) 


8 
on wi... 25% 
do ctfs... 


29 
Biglw & H C 96% 


8400 Borden n stk.116 


200 
6200 
2700 B 
2400 

400 

495 

100 

10 

100 
2600 
1700 

4 


129 

2200 
600 

Beae 


2900 
900 
110 
40 
100 
800 
160 
2400 
100 
50 
1200 
22100 
600 
700 
600 


at 


18300 


600 
700 
200 
5200 
280 
1600 
1100 


$4300 


BohmA&Br, 17% 
Bridgeport M 
BrillA n wi 67% 
do Bn wi. 33 
BrockwayMT 27 
“aro oe 199 


do .105 
Burr Rk M pt. 105 
Burdines ... 20 
CanDr — 3 
CarLt 
Celiulota Co. 


GonsDairye: 
ConsumCo... 6 
Ronetaun, wi 261% 
ee " ..119 


Cope aPA,wi 
Cou taulds, L 32 
Curtiss Aero. 

dé p abe 
Cuneo Pf A.., 
DéForestRad 
DoehlerDieC., 
DinklerH’lsA 25 
DominStrs. . 
DixonCrue. “165 
DubilierC&R. 
DurafitMot.. 12 
Bite a 
Duz vod eh 

doc 
Bol! ails 
Eastern SS.. 
BisenlohrBr. 


BI Auto Lite. 

Bmporium... 
stWelte,A.. 
ageol Mot. 

Faiar Sug. 

Fed Fin Z.; 
do, B 


Foun, A Ae 481 


410 Firest T&R pf100 


750 
200 
90 
100 
20500 
2400 
500 
25 
1000 
23090 
150 
100 
1000 
4400 
26100 
800 
700 
18900 


FiskRub 1pf.112% 
do ipf sta,wi &5 
Ford LotCanz9 
Foot 

FoxT aa rd a2 


Forhan, 814 
Franklingtts 3 se 


Fed: Bischisd ‘i 
FreshmanCo 231 
Gamewell .. 59% 
Garland SS. ~~ 
Garod 
Gen Bak, CIA 16 
— io .., 16% 
Gen I Cream 55 
Gen Fireprf. 64% 
Gillette S R.111% 


10900 Glen Alden C160. 


9600 
700 
4300 
2100 
6200 
600 
1200 
800 
40 
700 
500 
6800 
600 
700 
200 
300 
5700 
400 
70 
41700 
62000 
100 
450 
900 
50 
1000 


GoodyrT&R. 361% 
GrandStores 79% 
Grimes(D)R 
Hap’nessCA 

do Fdrs sh 
Hazeltine 
Hellman R. 

do pf 416 
HerculesP paii2 
HeydenCh . 
Horn&Hard., 
do rts 
Hires, Cl A. 
H’landr&Son 
HuntBrPk A £ 
ImpTofGB&l 
In Ray CIA 
In Coner Ind.. 
Int Sil n wi.101 
Intercon Rub 23% 
TRuDel n wi 21% 
Int Projector 13 
Jns-Man Co.156% 
Jone adio. 1 
J&Lenhlin Stl 
Keystone Sol 


6600 Kélvinator .. 


1500 
650 
8000 
200 
1400 
700 


do NYtrr 
Kraft Cheese 
KresgeSSnwi 
LckRR of NJ 
Landover A. 
Landay Cl A 


700 Land C of FI 


4300 
23400 
150 
1400 
2000 
' 640 
300 
600 
300 
700 
300 
900 
50 


100 MetroChSto.. 


2100 
ie 
00 
300 


3% 
LehC&Navi..119% 117% 
Leh V C ctfs 44% 42 
LehVaCSales 84% 84 
LMcN&Lnew 94 8% 
LibRaChSto .95 76 
LibbyOS&G. ATS 171 

30 


ae Bros .... 32 
arconiCan. 1 } 
MarconiLon. 1% ” 
M’CdRad etf o4e 941, 
McCy St n..119 118° 
Mesabi Iron. 2 2 
MetroSto pf. 42 42 
44 441 
NkIPPLnwil..109% 10832 


do pf n wi 931% 93% 
MidldStiProd 45 45 


Midvale Co., 285 23%. 


2000 MillerRu new 40 
200 Mirror pf . 


200 
4800 


1700 MuradRadio. 


1500 


900 
1500 
2000 


MooreDrFgA 66 
MusicMaster 2% 2 
1% 1% 
Nat Cask n 58% 
Natl Leather 
NE t Meter. 25% 


56 
50 Natl  coweathy 129% aire 1204194 
4% 9g 44+ } 


n pf wi. 87 
erch. 24% 


22600 Niase Corp B 84% 


5100 
2700 
1300 

100 


do NYtrct 84 

do Dt trct 83 
N-B-Pond n. 27 
Ohio Brass. 79% 


3200 Omnibus ctf. a 


100 
100 
11900 


do pf 
Ophr&Co cfs 34 
Pac Stl B wi 16 


400 Pend Grac A HF 


50 
/ 1330 


500 
500 
220 
900 
2500 
200 
400 
5000 
900 
100 


O 
P, B& 
P & L Erie.156% 
E. 3 


Pills Mills. 
Pr & Lamb. 56% 
Pr & Gam n.152 
Pur Bk Cl A 41% 
do Cl B.. 38 
Ge Of. .... Se 
Pyrene Mfg 10% 
Rand K new 43% 
Rem Type A 16% 
do pf . fet fs 


1800 Red Motor. 


700 Rp M T Ctfs 
12700 Ricken Mot 
800 Rich Rad n. 184 


200 
90 


9 
8% 


do pf 
Roy Bk P 


30 SuteCarHi& 123 


9900 Servel A. 
- 4800 SearsRoe nw 57 
100 Silica G 


&, 
28% 


el .. 17 


90 Singer Mfg. .379 
1900 SleeperRadio 


4900 So Dairies A 51 


25 q 
do Cl B.. S54 
Jparks With. 26 
SplitdorfBE1 41 
standMotors. 2 
stRegisPapr 87 
standPubA. 18 
StandTkCar. 13% 


0StdTexB pf. 29 
0 StCo ofA nwi 52 


itroock . 44 
tutzMotCar 33 


Thatch 
A noMpsonJT. 


ine? Trmiody ne 


TimkDetAx, 


‘hompsonRa 


ToddShipyd, 


Stl.. 10% 
bArtSikB.231 


1500 TungSollL.mp 10 
wea *  S F 


= 


300 UsDairyPrA 3 


400 USLt&Ht nw 9 


1 
be: 107 
34 
103 


3 
108 5 
109% “6% 


10 + ¥% 
11%4+8 


67+ 
“ee 14 


14 — uy 
16 +1 
| ae oa 
44 % 
‘90 +42 
Ath 


817%,—9 
nicl 
37 + & 


‘ 


SRR Skate: 


4 


1 


t 
| Sales 


112800 No. OhioPw. 


120300 ColombSynd. 


108600 Leonard .,..., 


Net 
High Low Last ch’ge 

$00 do pf fy ey ey, 

30 USGypsum a 7 


7900 Vick hein 
1600 VictorTalkM 
oN Viv'dou pf,wi 
0 WareRadio., 


100 Wrath pew ay 


409 Wilsont n, ~ a 

1900 GOA, éicve 
1100 do pf, wi. 

100 Woodw’ diron 
6800 WhSwMpf,wi 
1600 YelTax,NY.. 13! 

PUBLIC UTILITIES 

20 AdironPLpf 10344 103% 103% 

one et gene i 3g 


abs 
4% i 


Ht AmBSuperpaA. 
310 do B : 


ad 138 
nm 41% 
88 


om *evIth 
anabo - aye 


x B 104 
5b 3) aim oF Bre 6 
16800 El&Sh Sec. 


. 69 
00 Fl Paso El.. 

3900 Engi P 8... 

700 ; 


w..143 
13 00 HIDGU gts wi 43% 
200 Dinter UIA’ 3 38 
1500 do B 


10 0 Kan G&El. " 9 
14900 LehPwSec.. 298% 
27500 o cons n. 22 

120 Mass Gas 84% 
3500 Mid W Util. .129 
380 go pf lien.115 4 
rt p 10254 

0 Mohawk Vai 35 
2000 Ntl Bl Pw A 26 

60 do pf 102% 
' 2900 as Pub S A 23% 
TOONS 


25 
65200 NEastPw wi 35% 
3600 NoOntLt&P. 65 

$0 GORE ssces 
be | NoStPow aa 
pf .....100% 
249 Onio Trac .. 10% 
50 PaPo&L pef.. 105% 
40 Paw at&Pow167% 
‘$00 Phila Elec.. 62 
22000 PowerCoNyY. 87 
800 PortlandElec 48 
1100 PgtSdPo&Lt 61% 
809 SiertaPackEl.. 3544 
23200 CoCalBdison.142 
1 do A ps. »111% 
do B pf... 98% 
; 5 So Cities Uti 49 
400 SeColoPwa., ly, 
20 SowhBell Tpft 12% 
25400 SostnP&L n. 
400 donwi. 
600 dopfwi.. 
3500 sthnceP A.. 
310 Tampa Elec.311 
10 TexasP&Lpf.101 ri 
200 Un Trac 43% 
1700 UnG&E ctfs. oy 
13400 donew... 
37300 UnGas&Imp. 136” 
45200 UnL&P A ...140 
400 Util P&L ... 16% 
20 UtahP&L pf. 101% 
3400 Utility Shrs.. “a 
12400 do opt war a 
300 «6dopf 
250 WashRy&El. 28 
350 WestPow pf 99 98 


STANDARD OILS 


2200 Anglo-Am 183% 
600 do n-vtctfs 17% 
800 Atl Lobos.... 2 
100 do pf 
49 Borne-Scry .230 
609 BuckeeyeP-L 59% 
100 Chesebr Mfg. 69 

252090 Continent] n. 24% 
120 Cumberld PL134 
100 Eureka P L. 61% 

1100 Galena-Sig.. - 3% 
40 do pf old.. 

90 do pf “apna 50% 
21100 Humble .... 96% 
400 Illinois P Lt41 
7800 Imp Oil Can. 37% 
460 Indiana P L. 614 
299C9 Intérnat Pet. 34% 
1200 Nat Transit.. 20 

00 N Y Transit. 46% 
50 Northern PL 73 
7600 Ohio Oil .... 67% 
1800 Pa Mex Fuel 1918 
$7400 PrairieO&G n 60 if 


Sale 


405 AMG&E6sB'l4.. 
317 AmP&Lt6s’ 14. 


493 Atlan Fruit 8% 3 


404 Bateee feel ‘‘ 


193 Goody’r5s’28 


169 MassG5\%s'40 


146 Pan-AC6s' 40wi 


101 RandK5% 


> So’eastPL6A’ 20 


146 SwiftCo5s’32. 
1838 TrumbullSt6s’40 96 14 


Net 

High Low Last ch’ ge 

26 2546 23%— % 
5% 5% 


Net 

High Low Laat ch’'ge 

614s ‘ 

6148 

4 

614 P 

Sigs 40....102%% 102 102%-+ % 

1 ValvolineQ7s’35.. 10344103 % 103 | 

41 US Smt&R5%4'35101 100% 101 + % 

46 Vacuum Oil 7s.104% hee 10444— 4 
1 Walwrth6%’'35A He 9 — 

18 do 6s °4 414 9434,+ ¥Y 

10 WebstMis6i,°33.101 100 if 

145 WhiteSM6s’38wi 97% 97 
FOREIGN BONDS .... 


16 And N C6s’40 .100 99% 
5 do 6s’40wat.148 143 
56 Cty Col6%s'50 ie 8314 
12 Cty Dres on 18 
10 Cty Heidel7s’50, 
15 Cty Graz $s’54. 
§ ConsMunBad7s 
28 D ConsM5%s'55 
13 Dpt Antiq 7s ’40 

46 E RR Fran7s'54 
9 BE Mtg&1748'50 
44 cena 
136 Gt C Atos 
380 Ger G El 149740 
109 Hambg Elec 7s. 
62 Hun C M7148'45 
139 Int M BFin7s’44 
68 Kg Den 5128" 55 
2 Kg Neth6sbB’72. 108 5% 
13 Leon Ltz 7%4s'46 97 
15 Krupp 7s ’29.. 92 
12 Mtg Den6s’70.1013 
4 MunicMendss’40 98 
8 ProvUpAus7s’45 90% 
486 ProvBuAir7%s Na% 
39 ProvSFeApce’ a 
179 RhiWestph7s’5( 
95 Rh-M-Da7sA’ 50 
45 ReineUn7s’46wi 
4 RussGv6'44s'19ct 
3 do 614s '19.... 1 
3k) =6GO@ S568 “Fhc.. 
14 do 5%s ’21 ct 
6 Sarre BaSin7s’35 
10 SaSM&M7s'45wi | 
26 SauidaFallsis’55 
49 SiemHSie7s’28. 
“ Go TB *OB< i ccnc 95 
6 Swiss5'4s'29 ...102%4 
59 Thyssénl&S7s’ 30 9414 
132 TokioE1Lt6s’28. 97% 
64 WsphalP06148'50 se 


POUND STERLING IS 
HIGHEST SINCE WAR 


LONDON, Feb. 1 (#)—The pound 
sterling rose on the foreign exchange 
market this morning to $4.86%, the 
highest point touched since the war. 
(The gold parity basis of the pound 
sterling is $4.865%). 

An upward movement is usual at 
this time of year, but this advance is 
considered in market circles to have 
been help@l by American and conti- 
nental purchases, and is looked upon 
as significant in view of the gold posi- 
tion and increasing competition on the 
part of foreign loans. 

The sterling rate eased a fraction 
during the afternoon. 


RAILWAY EARNINGS 


CHICAGO, INDIANAPOLIS & 
LOUISVI yr 


s 
1000 WilcoxO&G n 
600 Woodley Pet. 
MINING 
1400 Calav Cop.. 4 353 
100 Cop Range.. o Y% 17 
1500 ConCop,new. 1% 
10 ConsMin&S. 199 
100 CressonCon., 2% 
700 Eng Gold.... 
1800 GoldenCenier 3 


iza— % 


17 ie 2% 


101 +1 
a 


oaras 


43800 KerrLk...... 
2000 Mason Val. 
400 NewCornelia 20% 94 
BONJ Zinc .... te 
93% 
99 


eee 


= 
Pe ee 


Sea fa 


PS 
Ps 


300 SoAmGIGP1.. 
ne fea 
5300 TonopahBel 
10300 TonopahExt, 

400 TonopahMin. 


=~} 


tt+h bl + 


= 6D CO OT 4 Ch OS hm BO CO 
ray 


rukon- Alas. 

21 "A ite Pk8s’39.. 
43 do 6s 9% 
11 Aluminum7s’33. 106 Ne 
99% 
977 

4 AmRollM6s’38 101 N%y 
14 Am Thrd6s’ 28 .102% 
55 AWWEES58A’75 94 
44 Anaconés’29 ..108% 
69 AssoG&H6a'55.. 
66 AssoHdw6%s'33 96. 


8% 
42 AtG&Wlctia'59. aah : 
10 BaO5s2000wi. . 95% ; 
18 Byrbd 8s ’33 ... 947, 
45 BellTelCan5s’ 65. bet ; 
85 BéthStl7s’ a me 


26 b> 
aS 
Po hahan 


33 CanNat7s’65 . 
4 ChRI@P5%42'’ a6. 
* do Tabs os « oakae 


Pre tre 65. 100 1, 


an 105% 
2 Cone (aeceiks 64 4 
8 ConsTex8s’41... 
1 CT 1st&rf7 \%s’ 41, 109 
90 CudPkrs5%48'37, 95 
15 do ds '46. sosce GOMe 95 
1 DetEdison7s’ 30.. + Hie 

1 


2 do 6s ’32 134% 14% 


135 _ 


98g 
10614 
95 
y PlaP&L 58 wi. 935% 
38 FiskRub5is wi 98% 
13 G: alenaSigOil7s.. 103% 
6 Gair(R)1 m7s38.104 
§ GenIceC6\%38'35.. tee 
22 GenPet6s' 28 101% 
do 58 '40..... 9414 
9gt; 
16 Grand Tr 6s. 109% 
13 GulfOof Pads’ 37 .101 iy 
do 5448 ’28,...100% 
2Hood R 7s °36. 10414 
94 Inland Stl5148'45 98% 
53 KanCityT4s’60. 8514 
3 KeysTel P5%48'55 851% 
1 Leh PwS6s’27..100% 
8 Laclede G5%s’ 29 99 
2 Lig-Winch7s8'42..107% 
7 LibMcN&Lib7s.. 105 
7 LongILgt6s’45. .101% 
20 ManiPwr7sA’4l. 10514 
.101 
12 Morris&Co714s 105 
65 MSt P&SSM5s’ 38 98% 
14 MisPac5s’27 .. 
54 NorStsP6%s'33 
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19 1924 


Dec gross $10, “47. 927 $9,189,355 
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1924 
$2, 441, 955 $2,601,543 
642,080 592.67 
677.437 628,43 
Surp aft chgs 441,283 389,744 
CANADIAN PACIFIC 
925 1924 


1 
Dec gross $19, 318, 544 $15;690,171 
Net 4,826,792 3,729,302 
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Ne 40, 134, 175 37,227 ,242 
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BRITISH RUBBER RESTRICTION 

LONDON, Feb. 1—In accordance witk 
decision officially announced Dec, 3, 1925 
percentage of standard production of rub- 
ber which may be exported at the mini- 
mum rate of duty from Ceylon and Ma- 
laya estates for the quarter beginning 
Feb. 1 will be 100 per cent. 
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PACIFIC MILLS PASSES DIVIDEND 


Pacific Mills has passed the quarterly 
dividend due at this time. The previous 
dividend was 75 cents quarterly on-the 
common, payable Dec. 1 last. 
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Travelers 
Overseas 


May be interested to know that 
The. Christian Science ‘Monitor 
publishes on Tuesday advertise- 
ments from London and other 
cities of the British Isles; on Fri- 
day advertisements from Paris, 
Florence, and other cities in 
France, Italy, Switzerland, Ger- 
many, Hol and, and Sweden: 
also. on Friday advertisements 
from Australia and South Africa. 


Branch advertising offices of 
the Monitor, where visitors are 
cordially welcomed, will be found 
at 2, Adelphi Terrace, London; 
in the Elysee Building, 56,. Rue 
du Faubourg Saint Honore, Paris; 
— at 11, Via Magenta, Florence, 
taly. : 
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Now—for the Brief Visitor 
as well as the Resident 


The remaining 1, 3 and 4 room suites in THE 
EVERGLADES, Miami’s newest and greatest apart- 
ment hotel'may now be rented by the day, week and 
month as well as the season. 


The apartments are artistically and comfortably 
furnished. They contain small kitchens or kitchen- 
ettes, completely equipped, for those who wish to 
prepare their own meals. There is an excellent 
restaurant for those who prefer to do no house- 
keeping. Maid service, gas, electricity and refriger- 
ation are furnished. 

Because of present congested conditions at Miami, 
we suggest your making reservations at once. 
Business and personal references required. 


x 


FRED F. FRENCH MANAGEMENT CO, Inc. 
350 Madison Ave. 244 North Bay Shore Drive 
New York City Miami, Florida 
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Art News and Comment 


Sargent Exhibition at the Royal Academy 


By FRANK RUTTER 
: London, Jan. 18 
HE amazing activity of John) 
Singer Sargent and sthé grand 
total of his stupendous output 
can only be comprehended when we 
remember that the gigantic exhibi- 
* tion just opened at the Royal Acad- 
emy has been formed almost en- 
tirely from works obtained in Great 
Britain. Even so it does not include 
the Wertheimer series or the Lord 
Ribblesdale portrait from the Na- 
tional Gallery or his “Ellen Terry 
as Lady Macbeth” which is still at 
the Tate. Yet this exhibition is 
surely the largest collection of 
works by one artist that has ever 
been shown in London. No less than 
10 gaileries are filled with some 600 
oil paintings, water colors, studies 
and drawings. while in the Central 
Hall are a few examples of Sar- 
gent’s sculpture, the principal ex- 
hibit here being “The Redemption 
in bronze, a gift from the artist’s 
sisters which is to be erected as a 
memorial in the crypt of St. Paul’s 
Cathedral. 
A Prodigious Worker 


The exhibition is a wonderful 
revelation of the continuous achieve- 
ment and unflagging industry of one 
of the most universally admired 
painters of our time, and when it is 
remembered that all these hundreds 
of paintings and studies only repre- 
sent about one-third of the artist’s 
total output, it is clear that Sargent 
was above all things a worker. That 
is the first lesson to be learned from 
the exhibition. 

To enumerate the famous groups, 
the single portraits, the landscapes, 
the street scenes in oils, the sketches 
in water color, the studies and the 
drawings would add little to our 
knowledge of the artist, and it is of 
greater interest to endeavor to as- 
certain what light the collection as 
a whole throws on the art and per- 
sonality of this master. 

So far the numerous appreciations 
of Sargent’s art which have ap- 
peared have been concerned chiefly 
with his brilliant execution. But 
technique, it cannot be said too 
often, is only a means to an end, and 
while we are all prepared to grant 
his supreme mastery over the mate- 
rial of paint, the thing that often 
baffies us is to know what exactly 
was in the thought of the artist. 
What, was Sargent’s supreme aim? 
What was his goal in art? 

As we survey the vast array of 
his work we feel more and more that 
Sargent was supremely interested in 
representation. He was no lover of 
“Art for art’s sake”; he did not love 
paint for paint’s sake, but only as 
material for the process of represen- 
tation. It afforded him the means for 
rendering with exactitude the sen- 
sations of sight, and because Sargent 
saw further than most portrait paint- 
ers, his portraits have been both 
praised and feared because of his 
insight into character. But taken in 
conjunction with his painting of 
landscape and architecture, it may 
be argued that the characterization 
which distinguishes Sargent’s por- 
traiture is more the result of acute 
intelligence than of creative imagi- 
Nation. It is never possible to accuse 
Sargent justly of painting something 
that is not there. But he was sharply 
alive to any hint given by a fleeting 
expression on the face of a sitter. 

: His Objectivity 

Simple, straightforward, honest, 
and natural in, his own person, he 
had a hearty dislike of all affecta- 
tjon and “airs and graces.” It is for 
this reason that some of-his por- 
traits have been described as ruth- 
less. For example, if he thought that 
a woman looked supercilious, he did 
not scruple to express her supercili- 
ousness, as he did in the portrait of 
Miss Priestley. He would not flatter 
anybody, but he was always. just. 
On the other hand, the robes of office 
and almost impassive judicial mask 
of Lord Russell of Killowen did not 
conceal from Sargent the essential 
kindliness and bonhomie that lay 
behind, and in his portrait he allows 
us to see the man in the judge. Con- 
sequently the great power of charac- 
terization which distinguishes Sar- 
gent’s best portraits is a proof, not 
so much of his imagination, as of 
the deliberate objectivity of his art. 

Like Velasquez, his great exem- 
plar, of whom it has been said “no 
great painter has ever painted so 
much and betrayed so little emo- 
tion,” the thought of Sargent often 
appears to us as a highly polished 
surface reflecting marvelously what- 
ever is before his eyes, but adding 
no comment of his own. Sargent 
has a true Anglo-Saxon in this habit 
of emotional reticence. All that 
‘. technique could do, he would do su- 
perbly. We can feel the very effort 
of voice production in “Mrs. George 
Batten singing”; his “Japanese Danc- 
ing Girl” is so full of movement 
that she seems to sway slowly be- 
fore our eyes; he can show us egra- 
ciousness in “Lady Sassoon”; proud 
assurance in “Carmencita.” He will 
tell us everything about everybody, 
except himself; his own reserve is 
impenetrable. 

In this severe restraint in emo- 
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tional expression be felt even in his’ 
most penetrating portraits, it is still 
more evident in his landscapes and 
street scenes. Nothing could surpass 
the brilliant actuality of his paint- 
ing, “St. Mark’s, Venice; the Pave- 
ment.” There is the pavement just 
as we might see it ourselves. The 
painting is full of joy, but that joy 
is the painter’s delight in his exact 
notation of the sensations of sight. 
Beyond this his thought to us is as a 
sealed book. Still more wonderful 
is the rocky Alpine landscape, “The 
Moraine.” Every stone and bowl- 
der in the foreground has been seen 
and stated clearly; the analysis of 
light and color has a subtle exacti- 
tude throughout; yet the whole 
is viewed steadily, and, as a whole, 
all the detail being co-ordinated into 
one unified impression. It is a sub- 
lime statement of facts, telling us 
everything we could wish to know of 
the scene, and yet telling us little of 
the painter’s thought beyond his 
powers of observation. 

If Sargent had had a trace of 
bumptiousness in his composition, 
his concentration on Yacts would 
make these pictures unbearable. But 
before nature he had the’ saving 
grace of reverence. The feeling of 
reverence which we can detect in 
“The Moraine,’ and many other 
paintings, wins our affection and 
sympathy, assuring us that Sargent, 


American Camera 


Work in London 


London, Jan. 15 
iis Royal Photographic Society, 


in its house in Russell Square, 
has just provided an interesting 


exhibition of recent work by mem- 
bers of the New York Camera Club. 
While containing no picture of first- 
rate importance and unexpectedly 
modest in aims -in comparison with 
other American work which we have 
seen, the collection reaches a fairly 
high level of taste and skill and 
produces a most restful effect. At 
any rate it may be doubted whether 
there are two clubs in England 
which could provide as good a mem- 
bers’ show. 

The least satisfactory feature is 
the work in bromoil, direct and 
transferred, which on the whole 


fascinating but difficult process. In 
the equally difficult gum-bichromate, 


qualities of the medium seem to be 
well recognized. 

Among the landscapes one noted 
the pleasant hazy river scenes of 
Floyd Vail, whose snow _ pictures, 
however, especially “Damp and Cold,” 
were very convincing. George B. 
Biggs has a number of vigorous com- 
positions of mountain and lake, not 
very successfully printed in bromoil, 
but probably the best landscape in 
the room is H. A. Latimer’s “The 
Lone Cypress,” whose contorted 
limbs, rising out of savage rocks hy 
the seashore, tell most effectively on 
the luminous dappled sky—an un- 
usually good sky for a gum print. 
Several well-composed pictures of 
breaking waves are exhibited by 
Bertrand H. Wentworth, the most 
successful being “Mists of an Out- 
wind.” The sense of tremendous on- 
slaught and grim resistance is well 
conveyed, and atones for some weak- 
ness in rendering the texture of 
foam, which is never woolly. 

Of the street scenes one was at- 
tracted by the “Pennsylvania Sta- 
tion” of Floyd Eugene Vail, with its 
colossal archway and hurrying mid- 
gets, by J. Petrocelli’s “Idlers, Ban- 
dazzo” (showing incidentally how 
four idlers can be balanced by one 
hen) and by a study of sunlight “Un- 
der the Elevated,” by J. B. Pardoe, 
where the rays combed out by the 
structure overhead throw the strang- 
est patterns on the roadway. 

There are clever studies of dancers: 
by Francis G. Russell and Matthias 
Caldy. Among the portraits one’s 
admiration is divided between the 
seamed and melancholy visage of 
“Stewart Travis,” an excellent quiet 
work by Walter S. Gurnee, and the 
strong features of “Pirie MagDon- 
ald” as presented by Dr. Kilner — 
not without a suggestion of furtive- 
ness, due to the greater part of the 
head and hat being kept outside the 
picture. Alfred C. Johnston is to be 
congratulated on his sprightly and 
beautiful sitters and also on a con- 
siderable measure of skill in por- 
traying them. To the enchanting 
loveliness of “Mildred” the critic 
takes off his hat. : 

Interesting comparisons will be 
possible in the next few months, as 
the present show is to be followed 
by similar loan collections from the 
French and Italian photographic so- 
cieties. 
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does much less than justice to this | 


however, and in bromide, palladio- | 
type, etc., the technique shown is : 
usually excellent and the _ special ' 


though he held himself so aloof, was 
not a mere flawless, recording ma- 
chine, but a human’ being with hu- 
man feelings, though these he kept 
under iron control. 

The keenness of the artist’s eye 
and the firmness of the artist’s hand 
may be perceived even in pencil 
drawings done when he was between 
14 and 16, but these powers alone 
developed to the highest degree 
would not have made Sargent what 


is an exercise in painting, because 
the artist failed to perceive any ne- 
cessity for wonder or reverence 
before ‘an old chair in a garden. 
There is no wonder or excitement 
in Sargent’s painting, which’ is the 
product of a calm and perfectly 
balanced intellect. “That’s that,” his 
painting seems to say, and there is 
an end to it. But there is no end to 
Van Gogh’s picture, which quivers 
with intense excitement and palpi- 
tates with profound reverence; it 
carries us back, not to the poor 
rush-chair, but to the thought of the 
man who saw and painted, 
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Sorolla Murals at Hispanic Society 


By RALPH FLINT 


New York, Jan. 29 

NOE more the Hispanic Society 
() is the center of attraction, with 

its newly installed murals by 
Joaquin Sorolla y. Bastida. This 
stately and unique art center, set so 
spaciously in its quiet plaza above 
the river, once more invites the pub- 
lic to enjoy the exuberant and color- 
ful art of this celebrated modern in- 
terpreter of Spanish modes and 


“EXTREMADURA,” FROM A PAINTING BY SOROLLA 


© Hispanic Society of Americ: 


One of the Provinces of Spain Series of Panels Now Instalied In the New York Home of the Hispanic Society of America 


he was had he not preserved his 
sense of humility and reverence. 
That is where so many of his imi- 
tators fail. They also concentrate 
on the dexterous rendering of facts, 
they also cultivate the powers of an 
acute eye and a firm hand, but in 
the exercise of their talents they 
are apt to let a little arrogance peep 
forth; and the display of arrogance 
is fatal. There was no arrogance in 
Sargent. 

How wrongly we should construe 
Sargent’s “Interior of the Palazzo 
Ducale, Venice” if we regarded it 
only as a display of the painter’s 


‘own dexterity in representing the 


gorgeousness of this vast apartment 
with the painted ceilings. We may be 
certain that in painting it Sargent 
was thinking much of Tintoretto and 
not at all about himself. It is the 
sincere tribute of one great painter 
to another, homage paid with affec- 
tion and true respect. 


Because sincere feeling is a greater 
thing than perfect technical accom- 
plishment, Sargent’s art was always 
at its highest when the subject he 
was painting inspired him with rev 
erence. His limitations_lay in the 
fact that his reverence was particu- 
lar and not universal. He could not 
regard all beings and all things with 
equal respect, and when respect was 
lacking his picture tended to become 
a mere exercise in painting. ’ 

Nothing is more illuminating than 
to compare Sargent’s “Old Chair” 
with Van Gogh’s “Yellow Chair” 
now in the Tate Gallery. The former 
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imagined. Van Gogh throws down 
all reserves, he lays open his inner- 
most self, and exposes his emotions 
bare and trembling. 


Sargent was not a painter of this 
order. He remains always behind 
his defenses. He shows us continu- 
ally what he can do, but is reluc- 
tant to let us see even a little of 
what he is. We might say that he is 
a painter who justies higseif by his 
works rather.than by Hs faith. As 
a technician Sargent's place is with 
the highest. His painting approaches 
closely to that of Velasquez and he 
is like the Spanish master in that 
he is pre-occupied with the sensa- 
tions of sight and more concerned 
with facts than with ideas. However 
posterity may rank him, we can be 
certain that Sargent will be grouped 
not with the great imaginative art- 
ists like Rembrandt and Michel- 
angelo, but rather with men like 
Holbein and Velasquez who instruct, 
not by their creative imagination, 
but by impeccable recording. 
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a“ 
manners. In these very halls where 
some dozen years ago Sorolla made 
his first and signal conquest of the 
town, a series of 14 large mural 
paintings has been permanently in- 
stalled. Each panel stands for a 
Spanish province, and sets forth in 
telling fashion some characteristic 
feature in topography or tradition. 

As far back as 1911, the Hispanic 
Society commissioned Sorolla_ to 
undertake this series of paintings, 
but owing to certain circumstances 
the canvases were not received in 
New York until 1922. They stand as 
the final accomplishment of this in- 
ternationally known artist. Set as 
they are, end to end, in one unbroken 
sequence about the large gallery, 
they present a brave display of pic- 
torial data on Spain and her pic- 
turesque old-worldliness. Simply 
bound in narrow black and gold 
mouldings, and set rather high above 
the rich brown wainscoting of the 
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room, they are eminently striking at 
first glance and spell the name of 
Sorolla at every turn. 

Yet, despite their frank appeal as 
large and colorful areas, full of 
‘movement and interesting detail, 
these Sorolla paintings lack much of 
that special sunny warmth and pleas- 
ant spontaniety of conception which 
caused his earlier work to be so ad- 
mired wherever it was shown in 
America. In many ways the artist 
has created .designs that are very 
typical of his accepted talents, and 
there is abundant evidence of his 
vigorous brushwork, his easy treat- 
ment of intricate detail, and his airy 
color schemes. But this panorama of 
the Spanish Provinces cannot be con- 
sidered as ranking with his besf 
work. There_ is, nevertheless, the 
same popular appeal that Sorolla al- 
ways exerts in his grouping of fig- 
ures in the open; the decorative play 
of banners and sails lightly touched 
with the wind, the happy surge of the 
holiday crowd, the ‘busy detail of 
market place and fishing wharf, all 
these familiar elements of his paint- 
ing come to pass much as usual. 


In the matter of detail there is 
much of the earlier Sorolla to be en- 
joyed, but the principal cause for crit- 
icism lies in the artist’s inability to 
whip these designs into one coherent 
whole, to contrive some way by 
which the great mass of detail and 
coloring might be kept within some 
general patterning or color arrange- 
ment. There has been no attempt on 


| the artist’s part to match or balance 


the various parts of his freize; no 
attempt to co-ordinate the many con- 
flicting units that make up the His- 
panic Society’s new acquisition. 
Thus, where there might be a dra- 
matic and abiding unity of pictorial 
thought, there is only a sense of a too 
great abundance of riches. True, 
there is a certain pteasure to be had‘ 
from the riotous display of costumes, 
accessories, and snatches of land- 
scape and architecture that pervade 
these panels, but at the same time 
the artist’s efforts would have 
counted for much more if he had but 
observed certain fundamental rules 
governing wall decoration. 

The largest of the panels runs the 
whole length of one wall, and gives 
a tomprehensive view of “Castilla” 
in holiday garb. A religious proces- 
sion winds its way through a throng 
of gayly dressed peasants, and there 
is plentiful use of flags and folderols 


to accent the canvas. The “Andalucia” 


is one of the most striking designs, 
with twq mounted horsemen carry- 
ing long wooden spears and 4 herd 
of oxen.seen against some large cac- 
tuses under the open sky as they 
journey to town. . There is hand- 
some paintings of “Sevilla” in the 
mood of the dance, and a colorful 
glimpse of “Valencia” in festival 
time. “Aragon” with is dancing pea- 
sants in their long green skirts is an 
especially happy composition, with 
more compression of relative forms 
than in most of the panels. 

Beside the deep-tofied version of 
Spain that Zuloaga has given us 
these panels seem more illustrative 
than interpretive. Compared with 
Zuloaga’s glowing visions of dancers, 
peasants, toreadors, and princes, 
these paintings seem casual, almost 
superficial. Faithful compilations of 
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SWEET PEA SEED 


From improved stocks of hardy-grown, 
guaranteed _  true-to-name plants. 
Selected seeds of all the beautiful novel- 
ties, and all the old favorites, at rea- 
sonable prices. Our business is based 
on the strict letter of the Golden Rule. 
Catalogue free on request. 
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Eves. at8:20 Tues., Thurs., Sat. 2:20 
Ian Hay’s Greatest Laughing Success 


| 2ND MONTH as 
The Sport of Kings 


France 


Shubert-BostTon Opera HOUSE 


CHICAGO 
OPERA 


FINAL PERFORMANCES 
TONIGHT *' } FALSTAFF 


With Mmes. Raisa, Mason, Messrs. 

Hackett, Rimini. Conductor, Polacco, 

Tues., Pelleas et Melisande; Wed, 
hengrin; cEve., Herodiade; 

Manon Lescaut; Fri., Resurrection; , 
Mat., Samson et Dalila; Eve., Trovatore. 
Phone Back Bay 4071 
‘Ticket prices (tax exempt) $6.50, $6, 

$5, $4, $3, $2.50, $2. Box seats $8. 
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BAKER 


JOE BOGANNY & CO.—HERBERT CLIF- 
TON. THOS. J. RYAN & CO., BERT 
BAKER & CO., BRYSON & JONES, LA 
VAIL & SIS'PER, JENNY & NYTER 3. 
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Week Feb. 7: Alice Gentle , 


BOSTON—Motion Pictures 


Mornings -ALB Last Night 
at 9:30 KEITH EE Show at 8:30 


BOSTON THEATRE 


“Greatest of All Melodramas!” 
World Famous Thriller 


SPORTING LIFE 


A Whirl of Romance and Excitement with 


| 4 Stews | Bert. Lytell |* patty | 


Vaudeville: Contin & Glasa, Johnson’s 14 


adets, Guy Rarick & Co,, Haney Sistere, 
Lyle € Virginia, the Richards, 


Hal Roach’s “LONG PANTS” 


“of the better light, 


picturesque fact they are to be sure, 
accurate findings by a gifted ra- 
conteur; but they fail to sound the 
strong racial note of the peninsula. 
Unlike the strong and sturdy com- 
positions, of Zuloaga, .-. wanting the 
mellow modulations of his tone and 
color, this frieze of the Spanish prov- 
inces can do little to enhance 
Sorolla’s reputation. The Hispanic 
Society has undoubtedly gained a 
pictorial document that is bound to 
win a wide popularity, but the name 
of Sorollal- will always be coupled 
with the pictures he first showed at 
this museum, when the sunrv splen- 
dors of his art brought forth the 
whole town in sincere admiration. 


Spring Exhibition at 
the Corcoran Gallery 


NEW YORK, Jan. 29—The trustees 
of the Corcoran Gallery of Art in 
Washington, D. G, announce the 
tenth Biennial Exhibition of Con- 
temporary American Oil Paintings, 
which will open on April 4 and 
close on May 16, 1926. These exhi- 
bitions, hitherto held in the mid- 
winter season, have been advanced to 
a later date so as to take advantage 
more clement 
weather conditions, and larger at- 
tendance of visitors. Pictures en- 
tered for the meeting of the jury in 
New York should be delivered to 
Messrs W. S. Budworth & Son, 424 
West Fifty-second Street, New York 
City, not later than 3 p. m., March 
6, at the sender’s expense. The usual 
William A. Clark prize awards will 
be made, and a “popular prize” 
award will be again offered. The 
jury consists of Edmund C. Tarbell, 
John CC. Johansen, Jonas Lie, 
Leopold Seyffert, and Robert Spencer. 


New York Lectures 
of Art Directors’ Club 


~NEW YORK, Jan. 29—The Art Di- 
rectors Club, one of the affiliated so- 
cieties of the Art Center, announces 
its second course of illustrated lec- 
tures dealing with the fundamentals 
of editorial, advertising, and com- 
mercial advertising. Twelve lectures 
will be given during February, 
March, and April in the auditorium 
of the United Engineering Society, 
29 West 39th Street, New York City, 
and such subjects as “Making the 
Poster,” “Package Designing,” “Win- 
dow Displays,” “Hand Lettering,” 
“The Advertising Appeal,” etc., will 
be treated by various experts. The 
first lecture will be held on Feb. 8. 


~_—— 


_ Correction 


In the notes on New York art ex- 
hibitions, printed on this page on 
Jan. 29, it was inadvertently stated 
that a group of Pueblo paintings, 
exemplifying the art of the American 
Indian of the Southwest, was being 
shown at the Milch Galleries in that 
city. These pictures are being ex- 
hibited at the Ferargil Galleries, 
New York. 


AMUSEMENTS © 


PHILADELPHIA 


HODGE 


in THE JUDGE’S HUSBAND 


THREE WEEKS COM. JAN, 11 


LYRIC THEATRE ,,2!**,, 


Cleveland Art Notes 


CLEVELAND, Jan. 27 (Special 
Correspondence)—William J. East- 
man, one of the faculty of the Cleve- 
land School of Art, spent his vaca- 
tion last year recording the sunny 
beauty of Capri and the Balearic 
Islands. How well he entered into 
the. atmosphere of Spain and Italy 


was shown in the exhibition of his 
work in the auditorium of the school 
late this month. Among the 50 pic- 
tures shown are several strong 
water colors, mostly vivid travel 
sketches. The rest are oils, full of 
the decorative quality which Mr. 
Eastman has steadily developed and 
with a rugged note which gives im- 
pressiveness to the rocky base of an 
island, the massive pillars of some 
ancient building, or the high interior 
oft a dim Spanish cathedral. 

“Houses in Capri at Night” is rich 
in atmosphere, while expressing al- 
most sculptural solidity and ‘“Pic- 
cola Marina,” showing a cluster of 
stuccoed buildings at the foot of a 
mountain and the castle of Barba- 
rossa on the heights, is notable for 
contrasted beauties and strength of 
landscape and architecture. “An Inn 
on the Island of Majorca,” where the 
artist found soldiers and peasants 
mingling nightly, has decorative 
landscape features as well as simple 
architectural beauty. Mr. Eastman is 
also a flower painter of distinction 
and in an earlier display showed a 
number of brilliant examples of this 
fascinating form of still life paint- 
ing, the masses of bloom having 
come to him daily from the flower 
markets of Marseilles, Paris, or 
Capri. 

A former student at the Art Stu- 
dents’ League, New York, as well as 
an alumnus of the Cleveland School 
of Art, Mr. Eastman has devoted 
himself with undivided sincerity to 
the development of his art, always 
colorful and decorative, and has 
shown his work in the Paris Salon 
and in many American exhibitions. 

Frank M. Armington and Caroline 
Armington, his wife, 20 years’ resi- 
dents of Paris, are closing an inter- 
esting joint exhibition of their work 
at the Korner and Wood galleries. 
Both Mr. Armington’s oils and the 
etchings displayed by his wife deal 
with Paris and its environs, haunts 
along.the Seine and pleasant  vil- 
lages and fields being shown with — 
true feeling as well as witha tech- 
nical skill that deals understandingly 
with gray skies and mist oy with 
brilliant sunshine. 
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_TOURING ATTRACTIONS 
MAJESTIC . tocar 


BOSTON 
TWICE DAILY—2:15—8:15 


King Vidor’s Picturization of 
LAURENCE STALLINGS’ GREAT STORY 


BIG PARADE - 


Starring JOHN GILBERT 
with RENEE ADOREE 
A Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer Production 


Engagements in Other Cities 
Astor Theatre, New York 
Garrick Theatre, Chicago 

Aldine Theatre, Philadelphia 
Shubert-Detroit O. H., Detroit 
_ Poli’s Theatre, Washington 
Auditorium Theatre, Baltimore 

Teck Theatre, Buffalo 
~Wilkes Theatre, San Francisco 

Grauman’s Egyptian, Los Angeles 


RESTAURANTS . 


WASHINGTON, D. C. | 


BOSTON _ 


The Allies Inn - 


1703 New York Avenue Northwest 


DINNER 
HOME COOKING TOURISTS WELCOME 
Opposite Corcoran Art Gallery 


BREAKFAST LUNCHEON 


Regular Dinner 65 


Breakfast 7:30-9:30 
Luncheon 12-2 
Dinner 4:30-7:30 


724 17th St., No W. 


Cafeteria Washington, D. C. 


Open 7:30 A. M. to 7:30 P. M. 
Open Sundays 9 A. M. to 7:30 P. M. 


: 


THE CAPRI 
SPAGHETTI PLACE 


Cooking is the real Italian style 
by Italians, 


257 Huntington Avenue, Boston, Mass. 


NEW YORK 


Canadian Paeific Building 


REST AURANT 
43D ST. AND MADISON AVE 
Good Food Prices Reasonable 
Breakfast—Lunch—Sodas 
CLOSED SUNDAYS 


Luncheon 50, Dinner 75 
and a la Carte 


295 Madison Avenue 
at 4lst Street 


Telephone Murray Hill 5738 . 
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A Service of Value to 
Monitor Readers 


Do you need a competent stenographer in your office, a 
capable maid in your home, a reliable salesman to sell your 


Have you real estate or personal property to dispose of? 
A house, an apartment or a room to let? Are you seeking 


Classified Advertisement 


in THE CHRISTIAN ScIENCE Monitor, and you may find a 
ready and satisfying response to your need. 


Rate for “General Classified” advertisements, appearing 
in all editions of the Monitor, 40 cents a line. For “Local 
Classified,” published in one edition only, 20 cents a line. 


Letters of Reference 


are required from those who insert Situations Wanted and 
Rooms To Let advertisements, also from those who offer 
some form otf service, such as teachers and tutors, dress- 
makers, hairdresssers, automobiles for hire, etc. 


Your advertisement ,will gladly be accepted and for- 
warded by the Monitor’s advertising representative in your 
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EDITORIALS 


The publication of the annual report of the 
Rhodes trustees, which shows that there were 
186 Rhodes’ overseas 


) scholars at Oxford last 


Cecil Rhodes’ : 

Ideals of 

Education 
eS 


year, derived almost 
equally from the British 
Dominions and the 
United States, recalls 
attention to the unique 
educational ideals whigh 
3 underlay Cecil Rhodes’ 
will. It is probably not an exaggeration to say 
that Mr. Rhodes’ Foundation still holds the field 
as having behind it the most profound and the 
most interesting vision of what could be accom- 
plished by a great educational trust. 

Rhodes’ ultimate ideal was to bring about a 
closer unity between the English-speaking péo- 
ples, to which he later added Germany, as being 
the most certain way of securing the advance 
of civilization and lasting peace on earth. He 
saw that the most effective road to that end was 
not politics, but education truly conceived. He 
was convinced that, if his scholars were.brought 
under the influence of the noblest ideas, they 
could not fail to be inspired by the same zeal and 
- objects as himself. | 

He therefore divided his scheme into two 
parts. On the one side he instructed his trustees 
to select young men who, in competition with 
one another, had come out on top under certain 
very severe tests. They had to be men of intel- 
lectual ability, physical health and activity, 
moral character, and possessed of instincts of 
leadership and of interest in their fellow men. 
These were the tests which he laid down as 
indicating true manhood. It would not be easy 
to better them. : 

On the other side, he provided the financial 
means whereby the men selected on these lines 
could go to Oxford for three years, partly to 
become acquainted with one another, and partlv 
to receive the higher education which he thought 
would best qualify them to understand and help 
to solve the vast world problems which he saw 
were inevitably coming up to the English- 
speaking peoples to be dealt with. 

Rhodes’ educational ideals were quite simple. 
Education had for its ultimate end public serv- 
ice; thus he expressed the hope in his will that 
his scholars “would esteem the performance of 
public duties as their highest aim in after life,” 
The qualities which he sought to elicit in his 
scholars were fourfold. First, the capacity to 
think and reason for themselves; secondly, fidel- 
ity to the moral virtues, which he defined as 
follows: “truth, courage, devotion to duty, 
Sympathy for and protection of the weak, kind- 
liness, unselfishness and fellowship”: thirdly, 
the instincts for leadership, which he inter- 
preted as an active iftterest in and love for his 
fellowmen; and, lastly, activity and health of 
body. 

There is surely little doubt that if the scholar- 
ship system which Rhodes founded can turn out 
every year some sixty or seventy men who have 
these qualities, who have rubbed shoulders with 
their fellows from other lands in one of the most 
ancient and famous places of learning, and who 
leave Oxford imbued with a zeal to work for 
world unity and world peace in such ways as 
they can in their own lands, they cannot fail 
in due time to have an immense influence in 
helping to bring about that civilized, progressive, 
peaceful and law-abiding world of which Cecil 
Rhodes dreamed. 
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“One fact is becoming more and more ap- 
parent. It is that violations of national and 
state dry laws will con- 
tinue just so long as 
people in the United 
States demand liquor 
and are willing to pay 
the price which those 
who assume the risk of 
providing it are dis- 
posed to charge, If it 
were possible to impress upon those who are, 
in most other respects, willing observers of the 
laws of the land a realization that at the mo- 
ment they refuse to patronize the peddlers of 
contraband liquors this illegal traffic will auto- 
matically stop, the main problem of law 
enforcement as it affects the Eighteenth 
Amendment would be finally and satisfactorily 
solved. i . 

The chief argument of the organized nullifica- 
tionists has been, especially since it became ap- 
parent that wholesale violations of the law were 
possible, that as the law was not being absolutely 
enforced it should be repealed. No more spe- 
cious argument was ever advanced in support 
of any cause, however unworthy. No one would 
think of putting it forward as a reason why any 
other law, proscriptive in its character, should 
be repealed. The amendment was enacted and 
the law to enforce it passed to limit, as far as 
possible, the traffic in and use of the alcoholic 
beverages which had fallen under popular con- 
demnation. Is it logical to argue, because a few, 
or many, insist upon continuing an indulgence 
in these liquors or their synthetic substitutes, 
that the law should be repealed, either by nulli- 
fication or by popular action? 3 

The great difficulty in the way of a complete 
enforcement of the law is the failure of thought- 
less or vicious persons to realize that a really 
constructive national reform has been under- 
taken. It is not enough for them to insist that 
this decision was reached without their consent. 
In a democracy, once a course of action has been 
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Abetting 
Dry Law 
Violations 
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determined upon, there remains no longer the 


question of majorities, minorities, or factions. 
Under the very Constitution whose provisions 
the nullificationists hope their inalienable liber- 
ties will be preserved, along with those of their 
neighbors, the manner of reaching such an im- 
portant decision is clearly provided. In it, like- 
wise, is provided the method by which a decision 
once reached may be reversed. But this is not 
by nullification, neither is it by careless or 
- wanton violation. | , 
_ There is abroad in the land, fostered by the 
avowed enemies of society, the confusing and 
misleading belief that wholesale violations of 
the prohibition law have destroyed, in the 
thought of the people generally, their respect 
for all law. Such mesmerism is as vicious and 


aggressive as that which would induce or con- 
done the undermining of the democratic struc- 
ture upon which the Government rests. It 


| heralds, as it would welcome, the knowledge 


that the selfish end sought had been t- 
tained, a complete social and political revolu- 
tion, and the inevitable chaos that would ensue. 
In it there is seen only the vain attempt of the 
worst element of society to make it appear that 
prohibition; rather than the violation. of the 
law, has brought a progressive nation of more 
than 100,000,000 free people to the verge of 
some awful crisis. 

The plain duty of every sober-minded person 
in the United States is to help prove the falsity 
of such a claim. This does not call for any un- 
usual or conspicuous effort on the part of the 
individual. The final and decisive blow can be 
struck at the moment when the people of the 
United States, individually and collectively, re- 
fuse longer to patronize the avowed enemies of 
their homes and institutions. 
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With all the enthusiasm of youth, and with 
the determination gained by experience in 
which there has been . 
little of disappointment {— ») 


or discouragement, New ; 
New York’s 


York, or that portion of 
the Greater City which 
Tercentenary 
J 


is distinguished as Man- 


hattan, is preparing to 
celebrate, during the 
coming summer, the 
three-hundredth anniversary of its first settle- 
ment by whites. The occasion is an auspicious 
one only as it marks a milestone in the course 
of an important community’s almost unparal- 
leled growth and development. 

There is nothing in. all Manhattan’s long 
expanse from north to south, or in its narrow 
breadth, to indicate its assumed antiquity. It 
has always been “new.” First its crude. shield 
is said to have borne the words, “Novi Belgii.” 
Later it was New Amsterdam. Still later it 
adopted the present name, New York. The city’s 
restlessness and progressiveness have kept it al- 
ways true to its distinguishing adjectival cogno- 
men. As one views it today in all its superb 
grandeur and perennial freshness of contour and 
color, it recalls the story told of the ancient 
Methuselah’s celebration of his eight hundred 
and fiftieth anniversary. It is related that upon 
this occasion, there being no lighted candles to 
supply the data, a lady who was among the in- 
vited guests asked the dignified host what was 


Ria 


his exact age. Upon being courteously informed, 


she is said to have declared that it was incon- 
ceivable to her because, as she insisted, he did 
not look.a day over eight hundred. . 

So with the metropolis of the Western World. 
Its years hang lightly upon it, and it seems ever 
to grow younger and more sturdy. With becom- 
ing care for its antecedents and its traditions, it 
has set apart great halls and picturesque deposi- 
taries wherein are preserved the evidences of its 
genesis and progress. It is to these places, and 
not to the streets and avenues, that the investi- 
gator must go to find the proofs which arg so 
carefully put away. But these, no doubt, will be 
proudly displayed to home folks and visitors 
when company comes to help celebrate the ap- 
proaching anniversary. 

Civilization has scarcely written, in all the ages, 
a more engrossing romance than that woven 
about Manhattan Island. Peter Minuit and his 
fellow emigrants from Holland purchased the 
ground from the Manhattan Indians for trinkets, 
valued roughly at sixty guilders, about $24. Per- 
haps there has never been, anywhere in the 
world, a greater or more rapid advance in values 
and in growth than on this spot. There should 
be exhibited, for comparison with the present 
gigantic buildings which the descendants of 
these Hollanders and their neighbors have 
erected, replicas of the bark-covered huts and 
the crude dugouts which sheltered the pioneer 
New Yorkers. 

But there are more significant asnects of this 
progress which cannot be displayed by such con- 
trasts, no matter how striking. Those who are 
beset by the unhappy belief that the civilization 
of the present day is decadent, or is languishing, 
will find, if they choose to seek them, convincing 
and conclusive proofs in refutation of their fears. 
Even in the Greater City, where it is suspected 
such evidences are scarcest, the weight of proof 
is overwhelming. It is found in the schools, in 
the churches, in business, and, more abundantly 
than elsewhere, in the homes. Let those who 
doubt compare the conditions of today with 
those of one, two or three centuries ago, if they 
will. They will find that neighborliness, friendli- 
ness and forbearance are increasing as there 
are being swept away and destroyed the sordid 


influences of selfishness, bigotry and narrow | 


prejudice. It is in the realization of these better 
things, which abound, that the people of the 
newer age see the gratifying assurances of their 
own advancement. : 


Friendly but emphatic protest is to be made 
in behalf of Canada, it is stated, against the 
: enactment of a bill now 
(4 ~ \) before the United States 


Canada Congress which pro- 
to Protest poses provision fer the 


maintenance of a ‘nine- 
Lake Water foot navigable channel 
E, Diversion 


in the Illinois and Mis- 
sissippi Rivers. An- 
nouncement to this 
effect has been made by Charles Stewart, Min- 
ister of the Interior at Ottawa, in an address 
before the House of Commons. 

Canada, as well as the intervening states, 
depends for a definition of the existing rights 
of the claimants to a greater volume of lake 
water than is now permitted upon the terms 
of the permit issued _by the Secretary of War 
of the United States in March, 1925. The formu- 
lation of this order, or permit, followed a long 
continued contest in the United States Supreme 
Court. It was alleged, and not denied, that the 
Chicago sanitary district officials had for years 
violated a permit authorizing the diversion of 
slightly more than 4000 feet of water per second 
from Lake Michigan, by withdrawing upward 
of 10,000 feet per second. It was finally decided 
by the court that Chicago had no right to divert 
water from the lake in excess of 4000 cubic feet 
per second. But in order that no great hardship 


\ 


Plumbers’ 


should be inflicted by the immediate reduction 
of the water necessary in the operation of the 
city’s sanitary system, a temporary increase to 
10,000 cubic feet was authorized by the War 
Department. 

It is now claimed that the purpose of the 
pending measure, the passage of which is to be 
opposed by Canada, and which is incidentally 
opposed by the intervening states-named, pro- 
viding for the maintenance of a _ nine-foot 
navigable channel in the Illinois and Missis- 
sippi Rivers, will nullify the findings of the 
Supreme Court and perpetuate the temporary 
permit issued by the War Department, which 
was Clearly intended only to bridge over an 
emergency. : 

The dignified protest to be made in behalf 
of the Canadian Government cannot be care- 
lessly regarded, any more than can that of the 
states which have asserted a regional, and per- 
haps a national right, in opposition to the 
alleged rights of Chicago and the less tangible 
rights of the people of Missouri, Kentucky, 
Tennessee and Louisiana. However important 
the proposed nine-foot channel may be, com- 
mercially, to thé industries of the states last 
named, it should be remembered that the waters 
which it is insisted must be diverted from Lake 
Michigan are not of paramount importance in 
maintaining that channel except in the periods 
of low water in the Mississippi, Even at such 


‘time the lake waters constitute but one-fourth 


of the low-water flow, approximately. It is not 
impossible, it would seem, if the maintenance 
of this flow is vital to the industries of the states 
named, that it could be assured by conserving, 
in the upper reaches of the river, or in the 


Missouri above its confluence with the Missis-_ 


sippi, the waters now permitted to go to waste 
in flood times. 

Canada and the states arrayed against the 
palicy proposed have an unquestioned right to 
insist upon a reasonable. maintenance of the 
Great .Lakes levels. The final decision must 
turn upon a realization of the greatest rights 


of the greatest number. With that understood, - 


the reasonable 


course should not be hard to 
discover. : 


- Protest against newspaper cartoonists’ ‘atti- 
tude toward plumbers has been made at. Water- 


bury by the Master 
es 


Association. oi 
In this protest it was 
intimated that the car- 
toonists had much to do Are. 
with delaying the rise of 

this necessary trade to Others 

the level of a profession. (_ J 
We were not aware that 

plumbers more than many other men had been 
despitefully used by“professional humorists nor 
that the public held them in low esteem. Per- 
haps we are mistaken, but at least it can be 
said that there are other vocations and trades, 


There 


other professions and classes which might pro- 


test, but which suffer in a strong silence. 

For example, the legal profession does not 
always come off well in the cartoons, the gentle- 
men who sell ice are by no means respectfully 
treated, the college professor and many other 
types are by no means well used, yet many 
lawyers are quite as high-minded as plumbers 
and there are dozens of professors who deserve 


considerate handling. But all these are mute— . 


it is the plumbers alone who raise their voices. 
In doing so, their zeal leads them a trifle astray, 
for all men of the world must admit that if 
plumbing becomes a profession, it will lose the 
pay of a trade, and glory will take the place of 
income. It must be that the plumbers, aside 
from having been unfairly treated in some 
cases, feel themselves so much fixed in the 
public scheme that they can speak with special 
privilege to be heard. It is undeniable that the 
public can disnense with essay writers and 
novelists, but it can’t do without the plumber. 
That is constitution?l and, as Carlyle: would 
have said, inexpugnable. 

This being so, the plumbers seek a definition 
of their standing. They have come to their 
Runnymede and will have a charter that forever 
protects them against the cartoonist and his 
wayward knack. There must be no more levity, 
no more easy innuendo, no more oblique de- 
preciation of a calling intrenched in. this cen- 
tury’s progress. It has been whispered that 
part of the cartoonists’ ill-timed nleasantry 
aimed at a certain deliberateness in the move- 
ments of plumbers, but that is merely the fault 
of the cartoonists who do not understand the 
values of dignity. It has also been implied that 
plumbers charge a good deal, a matter only to 
be settled by exhaustive investigation. What 
can be said, however, is that plumbers are not 
the first craftsmen to bring forth this criticism 
from a public which seldom pauses to consider 
what it would do were there no plumbers. 


Editorial Notes 


Sentiments worthy of the widest publicity 
were those exchanged between King George V 
and President Coolidge relative to the rescue by 
the officers and crew of the American liner 
President Roosevelt of all hands of the British 
freighter Antinoe. ‘In expressing my thank- 
fulness and admiration for this splendid ex- 


. ample of skill and gallantry, I know that I am 


only voicing the feeling of all British hearts,” 
wrote the King in part. And, the President 
answered that the event is but another illus- 
tration of the heroism and gallantry which have 
characterized alike the mariners of the United 
States and Great Britain, continuing, “While 
regretting the occasion therefor, I rejoice that 
American sailors have been able to help those 
of Great Britain.” These are the things which 
bind nations together. : 


When a large store in an American metrop- 
olis thinks it worth its while to carry in the 
city’s newspapers an advertisement under the 
caption “‘Truth,” one need not despair of the 
country’s business morale. ‘‘No buyer, no sales- 
person, and least of all the advertising depart- 
ment, is permitted to misrepresent, _ either 
openly or by equivocation, any item of mer- 
chandise in this store,” 
reads in part, and to this significant statement 
of policy the following is added: | 


Any time the truth won’t sell the kind of goods we 
sell, we'll change to another kind of goods. 


this advertisement | 


The Diary of a Political Pilgrim 


FroM A LONDON CORRESPONDENT 


The Coal Commission, which everybody is hoping will 
find the way out of the present. coal tangle in Britain, has 
finished taking public evidence after four months’ steady 
work. It cannot truthfully be said that the evidence 
which has been laid before it has been very encouraging. 

It is clear that’ coal mining, the ultimate basis of Brit- 
ish industry, is suffering from a séries of maladies, spring- 
ing partly out of world conditions: and partly out of 
internal feuds and bad organization, which are not likely 
to disappear without much patient work and good will. 

The external troubles of the industry are the same 
as those which have’ given rise to difficulty in the coal 
industry in the United States, in Germany, in Belgium— 
indeed, all over the globe. There is overproduction of coal 
in the post-war world, and in consequence there is un- 
employment in coal mining everywhere, and coal owners 
are competing against one another for the limited market 
by lowering wages as a means to lower- prices. 

The effect of these external influences has been inten- 
sified in Great Britain by the fact that the mining popu- 
lation has steadily increased since the war, owing to the 
fact that many young men have been unable to find 
employment in other trades because there is depression 
there also, and because of the difficulty of emigration. 

The internal difficulties are threefold. First, there are 
more than 3000 pits.qjd 1500 separate coal-mining com- 
panies. Some measure of amalgamation is clearly overdue, 
but nothing has been done to bring it’ about. Secondly, 


old-fashioned ‘pits are not being closed down, partly to 


avoid adding to unemployment, which means that the 
general average of wages is low and the average cost of 
production is high. And thirdly, the relations between 
the mining association and the miners’ federation are 
practi¢ally those of open war. ~ 

The evidence before the Coal Commission brought out 
these facts clearly enough, but it offered little by way of 
a practical solution. If the Coal Commission itself cannot 
do better the the witnesses who came before it, then 
the situation .. indeed parlous. 


Se Fs 


The mine owners took up an utterly “stand pat’ posi-. 


tion. They would not admit that anything was seriously 
wrong with the industry except the general state of trade, 
and their practical proposals were summarized by- the 
chairman ,as meaning that the miners should work for 
an hour longer without remuneration, that 100,000 miners 
should be dismissed, and that railway rates should be 
reduced by 25 per cent, though even then the industry 
would be running at a loss of 3d. a ton. 

The miners were not more helpful. They made no 
suggestions for dealing with- the immediate crisis at all. 
They simply produced a grandiose plan for creating a 
supertrust for the coal and all ancillary industries, includ- 
ing electricity, under government control, and they admit- 
ted that, even if it could be successfully carried into effect, 
as is at least doubtful, it could have no bearing upon the 
serious problem with which the coal industry and the 
community will be confronted on May 1 next, when the 
subsidy comes to an end, and some other means of bridg- 
ing the gulf between hours and wages, on the one side, 
and solvency on the other, has to be found. 

The most obvious result of the commission’s public 
session so far is to disclose that the leaders’on both sides, 
in their present temper, are extremely unlikely either to 
find or to put through a solution on their own account. 
They seem to be bitterly hostile to one another and un- 
able to envisage any other solution than their own. 

Everything, therefore, depends for the time being upon 
the Coal Commission itself. Nobody expects that it can 
produce a ready-made plan which will surprise the Nation 
by its simplicity and practicality. But there is general 


agreement that it has shown wisdom, grasp and fair- 
mindedness in the conduct of its inquiry, and its recom- 
mendations will certainly be treated with attention and 
respect. ee. 

. At the commission’s concluding session, its chairman, 
Sir Herbert Samuel, late High Commissioner for Pales- 
tine, announced that it hoped to report by the end of 
February. There wil, therefore, be two months left over 
in which to arrive at an agreed solution before the nine 
months’ truce bought by the subsidy last August comes 
to an end. Coal, or the smoke it creates, will certainly 
overshadow the political horizon of this coming spring. 

> > > 

The Government has announced that it hopes to hold 
an imperial conference in the autumn. It is a curious fact 
that the British Empire, or Commonwealth of Nations, 
as it has been renamed; has no central authority at all. 
Each of its self-governing nations is completely inde- 
pendent of the rest and of Great Britain. The King simply 
presides over the whole as a kind of hereditary non- 
political chairman, There is no legislature or executive 
which can speak or act for the Empire as a whole. 

The nearest, approach to a common organ is the Impe- 
rial Conference, and this consists of the Prime Ministers 
of the self-governing states and a representative of India, 
who assemble every three years or so to deliberate about 
their common affairs. But this conference has no powers 
of its own. It cannot act by majority vote. Every agree- 
ment reached at its meetings is subject to ratification or 
rejection by the six parliaments of the Empire. 

The main purpose of the session proposed for this 
autumn is to discuss the effect on inter-imperial relations 
of the Locarno settlement. The Locarno pacts, if will be re- 
membered, were signed by Great Britain, but discretion was 
left to the dominions to ratify them or not, as they liked. 
If they do not do so, what is to happen should France 
or Germany violate the terms of the pact? 

The Locarno Pact, indeed, touches the most funda- 
mental difficulty which confronts the British Common- 
wealth. The six nations of which it is composed have 
solvéd the problem of their internal relations on the basis 
of complete self-government. But how are six separate 
nations, scattered all over the world and with no common 
machinery, to conduct:a common foreign policy? 

Locarno got around the problem only by postponing 
it.. The Imperial Conference will assemble to try to find 
a permanent solution. 

The Imperial Conference will also certainly have to 
deal with economic problems. There is a growing dissatis- 
faction everywhere with the existing fiscal system of the 
Empire. The Protectionists are strong in Great Britain. 
The country or low-tariff parties are strong everywhere 
in the dominions. There is little doubt that an attempt 
will be made to see whether some further steps cannot be 
taken toward greater freedom of inter-imperial trade. 

+ + > 

The extremely successful exhibition of some 615 of 
John Singer Sargent’s pictures in the Burlington Gal- 
leries. reminds us of how much more international art 1s 
than anything else in the modern world. Sargent was an 
American by birth. He learned his art in France. He 
spent most of his life and did most of his painting in 
England. 

Yet there is no jealousy about it» All nations can 
agree to praise and claim as their own a painter who 
will certainly rank with the foremost artists of the age, 


| who reflected in his work the best qualities of all his three 


motherlands, and who in consequence attained to a stand- 
ard which was universal in its appeal. When will the 
nationg come to. recognize the brotherhood of man as 
clearly as they recognize the brotherhood of art? 


The Week In Geneva 


. (GENEVA 
The international jury. of architects, representing nine 
European countries—England, France, Italy, Switzerland, 
Spain, Holland, Austria, Belgium, and Sweden—has met 
to decidé on the plans for the new home.of the Assem- 
bly of the League of Nations. The choice of the ground 


on which the building will be erected is already practi- 


cally agreed upon, although the details of the sale have not 
been completed. The League of Nations counts on acquir- 
ing fully two-thirds of the grounds of the Chateau Banquet, 


‘jn addition to the entire property known as Prieure. It 


would appear that the possible needs of the future have 
not been overlooked when negotiating for this land, as it 
will allow, for example, additional constructions within 
its domain. 

The new palace will be erected along the water-front 
promenade, near the Secretariat building, which will be 
connected with the new Assembly building by a tunnel or 
some other means of communication which the jury of 
architects will decide. Roughly, the whole forms a square, 
inclosed on two sides’ with lake views (Quai President 
Wilson), the Route de Sécheron and the Rue Butini. The 
Secretariat building, formerly the Hotel National, which 
was unsuccessfully offered for sale by the League of 
Nations, has proved eminently satisfactory, and, apart 
from an additional story to be added, no other transfor- 
mations are contemplated. 

> Sg > 

Telephonic communication betveen Geneva and Paris 
is to be greatly simplified by the opening of three new 
telephonic lines during 1926. These will be direct commu- 
nications linking Geneva and Paris by way of Faucille. 
The work will be put in hand during the summer, and cer- 
tainly before the Assembly of the League of Nations. 
Meanwhile the pneumatic post which will be installed at 
the General Post Office, Geneva, for expediting the trans- 
mission of telegrams and express letters, will begin func- 
tioning on March 1. The conducting tubes connecting the 
palace of the League of Nations and the postal centers 
of Mont Blane and Stand have been completed some time 
back, and the work of construction of the station itself 
is in hand. 

. eS es 

The Swiss Women’s Year Book for 1926 has just 
appeared. A portrait of Charles Secretan, the great cham- 
pion of woman’s rights, appears on the front page with 
biographical note written by Mr. Demierre-Schenk. Many 
of the most pressing and significant questions of the day 
are reviewed by women well known in feminist. circles and 
for their literary and social activities. 

Sg > > 

Since the return of Alsace to France the heavy con- 
signments of vegetables and ear!y fruits coming from the 
south of. France travel over French rails as far as Bale, 
which has become an important center for these necessi- 
ties, as it was before 1870. As La Barfusserplatz, where 
the buying and selling of the produce takes place, has no 
conveniences for the storing of the merchandise, it. has 
become necessary to’ construct a large modern market, 
with cellars and: refrigerators, on the Kohlenplatz, in close 
proximity to the French railway station. The market will 
be connected with the main line by one passing under- 
ground and where the produce can be conserved under 
the same conditions as in a warehouse. 

| > + > | 

The special commission appointed to inquire into the 
conditions of the forthcoming exhibition at Philadelphia, 
Pa., relative to Swiss participation therein by an exhibi- 
tion of tloekmaking, has decided that Switzerland will not 
participate in the exhibition, either officially or privately. 
In consequence the grant of 300,000 Swiss francs has been 
withdrawn. | | | 

Oe HB oe: 

The Austrian Chancellor has made known to the 
Federal Political Department that his country will partici- 
pate officially at the International Exhibition of Interior 
Navigation and Utilization of Hydraulic Power, to be held 
at Bale this year. The Austrian Minister of Agriculture 


and Forestry intends to furnish a complete "ésumeé, with 
plans and photographs, of hydraulic power progress 1D 
his country. This presentation will serve as an interesting 
complement to the. private exhibits, among which are 
to be represented the Society of Steam Navigation on the 
Danube, the Society for Technical Nautical Construction 
at. Vienna, Society for the Construction of -Screw -Pro- 
pellers, etc. Spain also is-showing a keen interest in the 
Bale exhibition, and two electrical companies of. Madrid 
have announced their intention of exhibiting. 
os + + + 

The members of the Botanical Society ‘of Geneva, to- 
gether with friends and representatives from other learned 
societies, recently celebrated, in the great hall of the uni- 
versity, the fiftieth anniversary of the society. The cere- 
mony opened with a presidential address by Henri Romieux, 
who, strangely enough, had qccupied the position of first 
as well as that of fiftieth president. None better than 
he, therefore, could retrace the history of the society. 
The president pointed out that the first botanical society 
was actually founded at Geneva in 1852, but disappeared 
some years later, in 1856. The present one was founded 
in 1875. During the period from 1901 to 1908 a catalogue 
was published under the direction of G. Beauverd, and 
in January, 1909, it was decided to publish the bulletin 


annually. 


Letters to the Editor 


Brief communications are welcomed, but the editor must remain aole 
judge of their auitability, and he doce not undertake to hold himaeif or 
thig newspaper responsible for the facts or opinions presented, Anony- 
moua letters are destroyed unread. 


The Ethical Basis of Personal Selling 
To the Editor of THe CHRISTIAN ScreENcE Monitor: 


In a letter, published in your columns last spring, @ 
reader expressed the opinion that one of the causes of 
any unsound economic condition present today in Amer- 
ican life was salesmanship. He went on to say that high 


‘school and college students were taught how to make use 


of human shortcomings to sell ‘goods to consumers who 
did not need them, and, more important, who could not 
afford them. “High pressure” salesmanship is common, 
he believes, and the public_in general does not know 
how to combat it. 

This reader is not alone in his opinion. Many others 
have voiced the same objections to present-day methods 
of distributing products of all types. And their objections 
are justified in a wide variety of cases, although the lack 
of economic justifications is usually due to ignorance of 
a better method, rather than any intent of dishonesty. 

Within the last two months, however, a book has been 
published on this subject which clearly shows the tend= 
ency toward clearer thinking upon this very important 
subject. The A. W. Shaw Company has published “Prin- 
ciples of Personal Selling,” by Dr. H. R. Tosdal of the. 
Harvard Graduate School of Business Administration, in 
which the opening sentence is, “The ultimate consumer 
and his wants govern commerce. and industry.” 

Dr. Tosdal goes on to say: “The fact that commerce 
and industry are based upon the desire to satisfy the 
economic wants of man is the starting point for any 
consideration of the economic object of- selling and sales- 
manship.” Again: -“From the point of view of public. 
welfare, good salesmanship: is that which really and effee- 
tively helps to satisfy wants and yields the largest sur- 
plus of satisfactions from exchange transactions.” : 

He then says that salesmanship is a productive activ- 
ity, creating both subjective and objective values. -Any 
business man, believes Dr. Tosdal, who is ‘interested in 
maintaining his business year after year, will find that “his 
rs gy interests run parallel with those of the buying 

ublic.” 

: This point of view underlies each of the followir 
chapters, coming to the fore, however, in the-last, whi 
contains a discussion of ethics. Here he writes: “It is 
being learned, slowly, perhaps, in some respects, but 
surely, that the ethical basis and the ete Sage 


» 


cessful basis of selling are identical.” 


